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anaother Count: 


b residing in remote places, the weekly numbers oe reissued 
nw the Sontinent for not less than Three Months,and in advance, = received ; ey oS eet pe Say 


not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 


by M.Baupry, 3, Quai 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


r, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the S 
alaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, M, Wellington-street North, Strand, Anat wy 


Edition 
‘or France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





ING’S COLLEGE, London. — SANSCRIT 
pus 

i , at three o’clock, an Intro- 
ductory ture on the it e and Literature, and 


will continue a Course of Lectures on this subject on each suc- 
ceeding Monday, at the same hour. The patwoteetony ure to 
gentl porter i 


be open to an 
commen: ry 2nd, at three oem. and will 
be fe continued at the same hour on each succeed 
Jan. 4, 1849, R. W. JELF, be Principal. 
EOLOG Y.—Professor Ramsay, F.G.S. will 
commence his Course by an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
on FRIDAY, January 19th, at a quarter-past four o'clock. The 
of Twent: se -five ures. Fee, 
ANT, M.D. Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
’ to the Council. 
University College, London, Jan. 1849. 


NSTITUTE of ARTS and GENERAL 
SCEEOS, 10, Strand, ie. Arundel. -street, tiremeniy ¢ the 


Crown and An if entratice fro del-street. cmt 

Courses of Lectures sets re —" ‘for DEGREE In 
ARTS « or for MATRICULATION in the different Universities 
will be commen m Monday, January 8, a 3p.m. For Prospec- 
tuses, &c. apply to Dn Coon, at the Institute. 


RCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. ~— 
Subscriptions due January lst may be paid to the Bankers 


of the Institute, Messrs. Coutts; at the Office of the Society, 12, 
Haymarket i or by P. order on me e Charing-< Cross ce, 
to Edward F . Treas 














. 
t-0) 
- 


All Members subscribing 
to receive the Arch v 





from the amet Tse will be emptied 
——s delivered quarterly, free of 
expense, to all Sabecriere not in arrear of their contribution. 
The next number to be issued March 26th.—Monthly Meetings at 
25, Great George-street, ot Feel 2nd, March 2nd, April 13th. 
OWYER LANE, Resident Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. —The WINTER SESSION will com- 
mence on SATURDAY, February 3rd, 1849,—All new IN STU- 
DENTS are required to attend for examination on the day 
previous. 

Those persons who wish to enter Students for the Winter Session 
are requested to apply to the Principal for the necessary Admis- 
sion Papers as early as possible. 

By order of the Council, 
PHILIP BOWES, ,, Becnetanp. 

London Office, 26, King William-street, West Strand 


RoOrvAt AGR ICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
President of Coundil Ri it Hon. EARL La 
Vice-President—Right Hon. EARL DUCI 


ncipal-JOHN wrens. yRae, F.GS. 
Chaplain and First M: —Rev. TAN bY, a A. 
Second HN 8. ‘WORELAND, CE. 


Professo 
ee Chemist WILSON: Fi R.S.E. F.G.S., &e. 


.D. 
ology. &.—JAMES BUC KMAN, F.G.8., &e. 
Mathematics a and Natural Philoso coop ay ne G. 2 AN DY, M.A. 
terinary Practice—JOH MORINSON. } Cvs 
aucwie and Practical cages. 8. MONEL! AND, C.E. 


The object of this Bastiention s to yeerite such a course of in- 
struction as wil seful to the practical farmer. The 
benefits to be derived byl the "Agriculturists from a judicious appli- 
cation of scientific information are more and more 
extensively acmesienest : while the means of obtaining that 
information, if indeed it can be obtained at all without for the 
time sacrificing a due attention to the practical a of hus- 
wendy are so scattered and costly as to be within the reach of very 
‘he College course of instruction is conducted in such a 
A. that, while the student is well based in the principles of 
each science, its ee gee with agriculture are specially touched 
— and a r practical application shown, as far 
ble, in t} rations of — College farm. The theoretical 
practical eas in pana ae the whole is combined 
with the advantages 0 a Hiewinte dise 


By order ofthe Cou! 
PH P BOWES, Secretary. 
London Office, 26, King William- ok eeceecmen 


PANISH.—In Murray's ‘ Handbook nk pat 
tacher of the CASTILIAN LANUUGE- addres at hr Lee's, 
ler, 440, West Strand. 
ME. GRIFFITH of Camb. 8 dn. Suss.), M.C.P., 
REPARES at, IES or for PROFES- 
SIONAL and. GENE RAL PURSU TTS. 
Redlands, 





























S'. PETER’S COLLEGIATE. ‘SCHOOL, 
EATON-SQUARE, PIMLICO, RE-OPENS = bo 20th 
-- Applications for —- ons, [Se to ne made he Rev. 


J. G. Brerr, py or to the’ Rev. R. 
Wrison, D.D., Gough House, retary, Han m 


ScHOOL, in a high and salubrious situation five 
miles ot of London. — In consequence of the sudden reduc- 
tion in number in a School of long standing and established 
pa Aree tae A a FEW. PUPILS are wished for, who would be 

y under the immediate super- 
intendence of the P: ls, in every i ond or 














ASDENBAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near 
aid per anna. Hers, is Fy) yy Scholarships of 
and with four yy of 401. for four years to at 


a bag ey terms, &c. address (pre-paid) the Rev. 
EEMAN, Hi 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An 
ARTICLED CLERK is REQUIRED = Accountant, 
whose connexions are of the o Menem Seapente ility, and whose 
business embraces such variety as will be eficient bor e Econ 
practical as Es as theoretical instruction, 
Apply to X. Y., Mr. Mitchell’s, Stationer, 39, teenies 





=| ease TION of TELEGR APHS—The 
GENERAL TELEGRAPH COMPANY invite 





tics, ye : Rev. J. Sherman, 8: 
P. Thi Ch . 
Esq. Stock E rae oe wg Pupils.’ wel 
°o PARENTS. — When Parents ok with 


ety to place ay Daughters und other 
trained — educated for the —_ duties of life. t Ly 
serious attenti: ns elt ay 








es naturally claim their most ion. This is 
very parent; and it may, 


therefore, be presumed that w 
who was expressly and highly. trained for these d the — 
d jaallies af an early age % or admission into one of the 


subsequen herself 
an Eetavloh nent fe 'welve re apis im addition 4 ne her 
what they deste. ‘Such isthe pani on of the Ad ertiser. “howe 
on 0! ve 1 
of the rst class; expe ence ; ae 3a heal hy | su 
com’ 








r 1 persons 
n this h 

series of TELEGR RePtis ana A TELUGHAPHIC TN ranean 

new er at the SoctiTY 0 ae Adelphi ; Tickets for 


the CE 
Adelphi, or of any ake of the Society. ces, 9, John-street, 


OOKSELLER’S and STATIONER’S BUSI- 

a ihe Cy of London The pe eatin ke eva 
the Lease Sood; an onal wil 

vine Sookie one past of ik ery exp! ——- 


T° LITERARY NOBLEME® and GENTLE- 
wishes to obtain the situation of SEOHETARY so a Aieeens 
preparation of Works for'the Press, ieee sata for 
suf foer—Wer fall particulars address < as of Mr. Me Go's 
Wrusrams, Ldbrarien, Chel “ 











mfo 
ye = Mr. Dalton’ a cpascliee | bs a) Cock- 
pe Ey ONT, 8, ler an ‘ul lisher, ‘ock- 


[eo PARENTS.—A most otvastagnews oppor- 
yy * ad itself to Parents of ena’ hter to 








ERMAN CIRCULATING LIBRARY of 
FRANZ THIMM, German Bookseller, 
Bonp-sTreer. 





re accent in = FRENCH ax og cRMA wae 
G AGES.» ys ENGLISH LADY, 2 ve ectly ith 
both, is about to spend a few months in paras e hor cuss. of 
a French Lady, and youd be happy ¢ to TARE Cc TARGE of ONE 
OK TWO YOUNG LADIES rintend the attendance of 
the first masters for them during their stay there. She would of 
course watch with the greatest care over their Sar principles 
and conduct. Most satisfactory ferences will given as to 

ition in life and adequacy to such a charge.—Address by letter 
to C. C., Post-office, Euston-square. 

FEpvcation by the SEA-SIDE._A LADY 

and GENTLEMAN, accustomed to tuition, whe pre estab- 
lishing a Female Se in one of the met deli; jeruena 
of the poatere. coast, would be pleased to RE HVE AS 
any YOUNG IL ADIES whose friends ccteht Mish fos tat ay 
them a sound aan liberal Education and a healthful residence. 
The house is situated between Exmouth and Sidmouth, and he 
within ten minutes’ walk of the sea, Terms moderate.—. 
J.C. White Bupweien, Salterton, Devon.—An Articled Pupil 
and a Half-Boarder wanted. 


JUTNEY COLLEGE, for General, 
By Scientific Education, n. Putney. 8 
Pi — His G ree the DUKE OF UccLEUGH, K.G., P.R.S. 
The LENT TER now eogmeneed. Lectures are delivered 
on the followin, oth ects me ey 
matics. — . Cowie, M.A. (Principal), 
Rev. W. G. Watson, M.A. (Vice-Principal). 
Rey. W. Carver, M.A. 
J. A. Smithers, B.A 
Cc themistry. —Dr. Lyon Play fair, F.R.S. 
Chemistry a0 « as applied to the Arts.—J. A. PI hillips, Esq., of the Ecole 
in 


Descriptive Geometry, ee gw Davies, F.R.SS. L. & E. Woolwich. 
Gevlogy.— Professor Ane. = A. 5. B.S. 

Civil Engineering and Archi —W. Ranger, Esq., Inspector 

of Towns under the Board of ‘Ties alth. 
Coote. ty 7 aes ¢ Surveying, Levelling, Plan 
wing, &c.—C. inson, Esq. 
Mitiney Geodesy. —C. Hodgkinson, Esq. . 
Machinery, Deswgning, Drawiag, and Execution of Work.—W. Binns, 


usq. 
prewme and Perspective.—H, Fradelle, Esq. 
French.— Eyota aneoee. 
German.— Dr. 
Prospectuses sol ietails of the system pursued at this Onlig 
be had on application to the Secretary or Principal at t 
Colk 2 to Mr. Dalton, Bookseller, Cockepur-street, 
Chai Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill. 
B Onder of of ‘the Council. 
utney, Surrey. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. — Classes and 
Private Pupils received at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 


ort 13, ianden-wall, City, or Students attended at their own 
r. FALCK-LEBAHN, Author of *German in 








Practical 





© possess pre-eminent advantages over the 
common run rork appears such productions. The object of the author is to 
remove the generally ackno i by tf difficulties of acquiring the 

uage — acknowleged, that, om the ty ayes atadent, and not 


88, New 
Terms Per Annee. ‘Tie; Six  ente, 128 ; 5 Three Months, 78. 6d. 
The newest 


RoLannr S FOREIGN CIRCULATING 


LIBRARY, established cnehuivay for the sale and lendin 
Foreign Publications _ the French, German, Italian, and 8: 
Languages, consisting of upwards of 35,000 volumes in Ancient and 
Modern Foreign Literature. Terms of Subscription, entitling 
Subscribers to of = a share languages : Twelve 
Months, 11. ie 6d. ; Six M 8, 1 ; Three Months, 98.; One 
Month, ‘38, 6d.—Complete (aa hed a now ready. 

20, Berners-street, Oxford-street, London. 
ERMAN NEWSPAPERS and PERIODI- 

CALS.—Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Agents for the 

Fineipes Gomen Newspapers, have published a LIST of cue 
NEWSPA oe vad PERIUDICALS, which will be 
} ll for one post sta: 
Wituiams & Norcate, = senristte: strech, en earn 


t- -street, Hanover-sq 
OOK AND READIN G SOCIETIES 
throughout Great Britain are wapolied with all the Standard 
Works and the New Publications as they a; r, from the Britisit 
AND Foreren Liprary, Conpuit-street, Hanover- youn ARE. 
Se adopted is that he ASS which each 
om has the 














visa sent { —~ and post free to orders inclosing two stamps, 
dressed, Messrs. Saunpers & OrLey, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
pm 


THE ONLY ANNUAL ro 7 THAT IS GRATIS. 
DANIELL* s BOOK: BUYER'S ANNUAL 


for 1549 being « a Catalogue of an extensive Collection of 
Miscellaneous Books in various iS of PRINTS, wit some PIC- 
TURE GALLERIES ‘and RL NTs, wit Vth g 
Treatises on Teintion, fi hitecture, &c.; also one LY 
PRINTED and CUR ous. BOOKS, in ciellent ¢ con ition and 
marked at very low prices, ON SA LE b by EDWARD DANIELL, 
53, Mortimer-street, hoa a ra 
by the new postal regulation, E D: 's Catalogue may be received 
free to any part of the country by sendin; Fa ee ublisher six 
penny postage stamps, with the name and 


NSANITY—SanpyweEL. Park, ~ miles from 
Cuz.rennam.—This beautifal Mansron is replete with eve: 
modern improvement for the Recovery, of the Curable, and wi 
Ty t for confirmed cases. It issituated 
ina walled Pann “of 120 acres, consisting of birch avenues, fir plan- 
tations, private terraces, shrubberies, and flower-gardens. 
The neighbouring walks and drives are amidst the finest corey 
of Gloucestershire. The Commissioners on Lunacy report, “ 
altogether po A have never seen any private esta hishment with 
which, in point of situation, construction, and means of 
exercise ,and amusement, they have had greater reason to 


mj is conducted by Dr. HITCH (many years Physician to the 
Gloucester County Lunatic Asylum), who, with his family, resides 
at mig tN Park, to whom application can be made. 














sufficiently rovid There is 
ever ching in the vo pms to ‘assure yt t it ma: 1 


a The boo book i is em‘ inently p tical.”—Brighton Guardian. 

“The student will find Wa a valuable and serviceable guide and 
assistant in his labours.”—Morning 

“Itisan cdeealiy-cnesenegiog. book = the student.” 5 
Military and Naval Magazine. 

“It is very cleverly constricted Curt, Jou 

“ We strenuously recommend it.”—Lady's per. 

“ Had we to recommence the study of German, of ail 1 the German 
Gramemaze: which we have examined (and Ly! ate nota } few), we 
should unhesitatingly say, ‘ Falck-Lebahn’s is t! r us.’” 


cational Times. 
FRENCH, by Mr. F. Lorin—ITALIAN, by Signor 8. Ferretti 
—SPANISH, by Don Juan Calderon. 





acquirement, at half the usual terms. The m tionabl 
references given and required.—Address, eaid. o A. B., Mr. 
Mitchell's, Bookseller, 16, Charles-street, iddlesex’ Hospital. 


TYUTOR FOR THE UNIVERSITY.— 

A CLERGYMAN, whose rank in the University of which 
he was a member will be found, on inquiry, to be sustained as 
well by his present position as by e success of his Pupils, who 
are the sons of Eire - 7) roper OT ge of that term, 
has now a VAC Hcy for olNa be prepared for 
College.—Ad (ay Rey. A. Be ie, Strand. London. 








‘NGRAVINGS.—A fine Collection, inchading | * 
capital specimens by all the most eminent Ancient 
Mod eral N SALE, at very reduc rices), after Raphael, 
Rubens, Titian, Guido, Turner, orland, Bonington, 
peasy, vy. Martin, Sic Thomas Lawrence, &c. ; also choice we stamens 
Raphael Morghen, Wille, Porporati, Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, 
Ration, Browne, Doo, Watts, Cousins, &c. 
Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two pos' 
EQRGE =) 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, 
Established above 60 years, 


e stampe, 
don. 


oy OHS MORTLOCKE’S China and Glass Business 

carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of at reduced prices for cash ; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for 4 guineas.—250, Oxford- 
street, near Hyde Par' 


EONARD & “CUNNINGHAM, C-y veep 


*,* Consign ents of Books, Paintin gravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other ‘articles, respectfully soli: for at Auction. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, ForEIGN 


Acents, and Acents to the Rorat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and ‘Artists, that, uney 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 

&c., from allpartsof theContinent, fore Scring through the Customs 

House, &e. ane that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, an 

a, may be had on application at their Office, as 

. in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 

Petits Champs (established upwards of "atty: years), Packer and 











Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 
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MEDICAL ELEC’ "TRIC CITY.—V ery portable 
every way complete Galvanic Ap aratus, on the 

ee ee to be had of the Maker, 3 OHN DAVIS, 
» Derk Price 2, 10s. 

Optictene above i is securely packed i in a neat ; mahogany case. 


OURNEY to DISCOVER ‘the SOURCES 
e NILE. : 

Tn tee of June last Dr. Friedrich Bialloblotzky, ~ pative 
of Hanover and a scholar well-known to the literary world, left 
England with the intention of undertaking an ex = A 
into Eastern Africa. He proceeded to Hanover, Gottingen, Berlin, 
and Vienna, making a lengthened stay at call place, communi- 
cating there with scientific men, and preparing himself for his 
undertaking. He then went by the way of Trieste, Athens, and 
Egypt, den; and according to letters received from him, dated 
Densaiber ll, 188, he was then on the point of leaving Aden for 
a ‘on the Arabian coast, whence he intended to proceed by 

Mombas, on the east coast of Africa, in about 4 degrees of 
= latitude. 

Fram Mombas the traveller will commence his journcy into the 
interPr, and it is anticipated that at a Gatanee of about 300 or 400 
from the coast, ina direction between W. and N.W. he will reach 
the edge of the table-land of ca, at the water-parting 
between the basin of the Upper Nile ana” those of the rivers 
Lufidji, Ozi, ane Sabiéki, flowing eastwards into the Indian 
Ocean. On his arrival on the table-land he will endeavour to 
determine she southern limits of the basin of the Nile, or that 
extensive tract of country which drains towards Egypt, and he 
p.. visit, if possible, the sources of the principal streams which 

to form that river. He will also obtain information respect- 

the great lake said to exist in the interior, near the parallel 

ing the ere in which he apo = RoE the head stream 

of the Nile, it is proposed to urther westwards across 
the continent, should facilities 1 present themselves for so doing; 
if ‘'’ to trace the course of the river downwards to Senn4r an 


“Bein 


tions of various descriptions, for 
proper instruments : and he will avail himself of every opportunity 
to transmit to Dr. Bekepfor publication, full repo te a his pro- 
ceedings and of the information which he ma; collect respecting 
the countries visited and their Sphabitente. t is calculated that 
be ourney will occupy two or three y 

seri ~ ‘= in support - Dr. Binlloblotzky’s Expedition are 
samen ke, 6, Mildred’s-court, Poultry, and 34, 
a BAR] Pentonv ille, who will be happy to supply 
further information of the subject ; also, in Dr. Beke’s name, 
by Messrs. Rogers & Co., Bankers, Clement’s- lane, Lombard-street, 
London 

The "follows ing subscriptions — a been received :— 


Sir shes, Dd. ype Aciend, 


ng the journey Bialloblotzky will make scientific observa- 
which he is provided with the 


0 George Lows, tag... 
B ig edmund Lyons, 
7 pe. i tad —_ 

0, RK. H. Major, E 

0 | Admiral sir 


ie 


Ainconenii, 
arti ‘Ashpitel, Esq. 
i. L. Lugarde, Esq. 
. es Francis 


coc er - S 
a he 


truments. 


John Betts, 
Samuel Birch, E 
W. H. Black. ‘ion 
E,W. Brayley, 4 


ke 
Ditto, Ins ° 
Willtam ‘Dennett, E = 
—_, 


ao bo or 


rd Paters sq. 
0 | Louis HayesPetit, <4 
| Rev. G. C. Renouar 

a an of st 


Mr. “Ald. fajomens.. 
W. D. Sau 
Sir Robert i. "Schorn- 
peur’ Sharpe, Esq. 
Samuel_ Sharpe. 
| Geor, e Smithy Esq. 
!Col. Sykes ...... 
David Tap, Esq 
Richard Taylor, ies 
) = — of the 

a , Esq. . 
\ illiam Tite, Esq. pees 
L. Thompson, Esq. . 
Rey. J. M, amen. 
Lag Tuckett, Esq. . 

8. Venn, Esc 4 
eh & C. Walker 

i all Washington, 
0 





Thee hevalier Bunsen, 

Sir Edward N. Buxton, 
RG., Be ccccsccs 

William Chambers, 
Sq. . 

Cc. Wentworth Dilke, 


Nathaniel Gould, Esa. 
sir. 6 oy Esa. . 
Guest, 


morko 


eoesesse 


e939: 


id ed) he eo) 


RD RD a ee 


e , 
8. Gurney, jun. “Esq. 
T. B. Hart. 
J.D. Hales Esq. . 
hs - ge "hating, 
pre oti 
John k 
Sir k, is 

M. 


Boavcess 


os 


Messrs. Webster & Son 

BOQ. oe rereee-seccece The ~~ of Westmin- 
C. Konig, 4 ster ‘ . 
Colonel Charles 

Lawren' Ly nin tGe 0 ol Seen ion. 

The Court of Dire ctors of the East India Company has patron- 
ized Dr. Bialloblotzky’s undertaking, Le granting him a free 
passage from Suez to Aden in one of the company’s steamers. 

an 

WN R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce for 

—- hf oy Nay at his Great Room, 38, King-street, 
Covent: nm MONDAY, Jan. 15, at 12, The CABLNE'S of 
BRITISH and EOROPEAN INSECTS (principally Lepidoptera,) 
of a well-known Collector, contening 7 any rare species in fine 
condition ; a number of Boxes and binets, and a few Insects 
from South America, New Holland, &c. ; also a Collection of Fo- 
reign and British Birds and Animals, in glazed cases. 

Now on view, and Catalogues had. 


Pictures from Paris. 
BY. Messrs). CHRISTIE & MANSON, 
SATURDAY, Jonmery 20th, at oo Great Room, 8, 
street, St. James’s-sq o'clock ecisely, A CAB WNeT of 
ITALIAN, DUTC! RENCH PIC TUREs, 
the propert} of a Salaanen at Paris.—Also a gran Equestrian 
Portrait of Louis the Fourteenth, A Parocel ; a Composition by 
Annibale Nag ee and wmnere of gallery size, and some Works of 


the Modern En; 
Sie lay be viewed two days preceding. 


Ancient and Modern Engravings. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully ad ee that they will SELL by aa, at 
their Great Room <ing-stree 
month of Jan 


. St. Jam the 

t v's VALUABLE COLLECTION of OMIseEie 
LANEOUS ENG AVINGS, forming a Portion of the Valuable 
Stock of a late well-known Dealer in Modern and Ancient Engravy- 
ings at the west end of London, comprising a bina Fe = highly 
esteemed Productions by the most celebrated Art o Ene. 
lish, French, Italian, and German Sch ools— Ancient on Moders 
Portraits, including several of searcity— En 2s after the old 
Italian Painters— scapes, Views—Nava on Mili itary Engage- 
ments—A large Collection of Theatrical Portraits—The origi 
series of Drawings for the costly work of the E — — 
qment—anda a of other interesting and ‘aseful Ene 

urther notice will be given. 


Oe OREO OS Meee me OOM MH HOS 











Zales op Auctton. 
Now on View.—To nd Ornith t. 








= 





Mo dern Water Colour Drawings 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, 8, King- rr St. James’s-square, ED- 
NESDAY, February 7th, at 1 0’ clock precisely, The Collection of 
beautiful DRAWINGS in WATER OLOURS by the best Mo- 
dern Artists, the Property of a Gentleman, comprising capital 
Works of the eet distinguished Modern Artists :— 
en Girtin 
Austen Fe 
Bartlett Hills 
Barrett Hollins 
Bentley Holland 
vs Edridge Ince 
i ance 


Chambers 
Clennell 


Callow 
Cattermole tech 
May be: viewed two dogs preceding. 
~ ‘The First Portion of the — 4 Pictures of the late 
John Webb, 
O BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by Messrs. 
CHRISTIE & M AN SON, at their Great Room “King-street, 
St. James’s, on THURSDAY, February the 8th, ant two follow- 
ing days, at lo > precisely ne Ad istratrix. 
ler of the Admini 
the First Portion of tl the Valuable and a COLLECTION 
of PICTURES, formed during a long residence at Paris, by 
JOHN WEBB, Esq. deceased, 
gartiins a cond Composition by Weenix, a Landscape by Van 
Upen, a pair of Figures by TenreRrs, a subject by Jan Steen, and 
the Works of the owes Masters :— 
Sehedone er Hi . oct N. Poussin 


elst 
Ea P.de Chaufrague 
Ryckaert Z. Loo 
Zaftleven Rigaud 
Ornegauch 
Watteau 
esse, 


Bronzino 
Domenichino 


Asselyn 
Pordenone J. _ 
Orezor 


Zor; 
together ‘vith many "Secellent amie of the modern French 
Schoo! 





May be viewed two days preceding. 
The Library of Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia, 


deceased. 
Y eure. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
on WED- 


reat Room, 8, King-street, St. James's-square, 
NESD. ie womens lith, and following day, * . o'clock precisely, 
By command of the Exec 

the bi pag ond a LIBRARY, Chiefly "of Modern Stand- 
ard Works i ‘nglish, Gern an, and French Literatu ure, of Her 
Royal Highness the PRINCESS SOPHIA, deceased, and removed 
from the Mansion at Kensington, pre Hm Bibliothecee Regize 
Catalogus, 5 vols. red morocco, privately printed—Denon, Voyage 
en ligypte—Lysons’s Magna Britannia—Galerie de Florence—Galerie 
du Palais Royale—and other Illustrated Works on Art—Voyages 
and Travels—many of the best works of Modern Theology and 
Divinity, and Standard Works in general literature in beautiful 


condition. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 

fully give notice that they will SELL by AN or at 
their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James's-square. SATUR- 
DAY, Februasy 17th, The Select Portion of the COLL SECTION of 
PICTU RES, the Property of an Amateur in the North of England, 
comprising capital examples of the great Masters of the Italian, 
Flemish, Du ~~ and French > ag also a fine Crucifix, beau- 
tifully carved, the figure of life s 

urther notion o vill be given. 


The very Important and Valuable Collection of Thomas 
Blauds, Esq., of Castle Hitt. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, King-street, St. James's-square, in the months 
of February and March. The very V eed and highly Satereene 
COLLECTION of PICTUR ES SCULPTURE, Etruscan Vase 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, and Objects of Art and Vii rth, 
formed with great taste during a long re: ences in Italy by 
‘HOMAS BLAYDS. 
of Castle Hill, bagleficid, Groen, 
who is leaving his residence. 
The Pictures comprise an almost unique and beautiful series of 
the Works of the great Founders of Italian Art, particularly of the 
interesting period of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, toge- 
ther with many fine examples of the later Roman, Florentine, and 
Venetian Schools, The Collection of Etruscan Pottery is particu- 
larly rich in the noble Panathenaic and Syracusan Vases of the 
finest period of the Art; also Ancient Greek and Roman Bronzes 
and specimens of Anc ient Glass ; Antique and Modern Roman 
Sculpture, and numerous beautiful objects of Art and Virta. 
urther particulars will be duly announced. 
“The Slowe Miniatures and Antiquities. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL en AUCTION, at 
po Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, in the month of. 


March, The Valuable and highly interesting COLLECTION of 
MINIATURES, 





May be viewed two days preceding. 
Pictures from the North of England. 








FROM STOWE. 
comprising about One Hundred and Fifty Miniature Portraits of 
Royal and Illustrious Persons, from the time of Henry the Eighth 
to the end of the eighteenth century; together with beautiful 
Enamels by pees and Petitot ; also some Etruscan Pottery ; the 
of ti at Foxcote and Thorn- 
boroughs with en interesting Objects of Antiquity. 


~The beautiful Works of the late Henry Howard, Esq. R.A. 
= CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 


ive potiee that they will SELL by AUCTION, in 
arch 








the - . uf 
(By order of the Executors,) 
the whole of the criginel Sui ee WORKS in OILS of that ele- 


qant end econ sped Artist, E =. 
sq. 


> Deceased, 
comprising several of those highly poetic poetical compositions and beau- 
tiful classical illustrations wh: so happily. Also some 
admirable early Works, several owen a and a ‘oe capital Copies 


from Old Mas' 
Further notice will be given. 
The beautiful Cabinet of — of the late Charles Brind, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE” ‘& MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. Jame,’s-square, in the month 


of May, 
(By directions of the Will,) 
the entire very oan CABINET of ex nizite DUTCH PIC- 
TURES of the highest class, selected with the best e from 
different — Collections by that _—— esteemed ‘Amateur, 
HARLES BRIND, Esq., Deceased. 

Also, his ve’ aa collection of the AG of the most colehontel 
modern English, Flemish, and Du’ asters. utifu 

net of Etruscan Pottery ; Antique tin Camei and Tntagiel set 








as rings, and other Articles of Virtii and Taste. 


” The celebrated Montcalm Gallery of Pic tures. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON beg to 
i announce that they are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, 
in May, the entire GALLERY of the MARQUIS of MONT: 
M, removed from the Hétel Montcalm at Montpellier, where 
a celebrated Collection has been the admiration of the English 
Nobility and Gentry, as well_as of the distinguished Foreigners 
who have visited the town of Montpellier, where it was quay con- 
sidered one of the principal cabinets in France. The fellowing re- 
nowned Galleries furnish Works in this fine collection :—The 
ueen of Spain, Comte de Vence, Robit, Teiozan, Poullain, Le 
run, Prince de la Paix, Prince de Conti, Prince Talleyrand, 
Duchess de Berri, da Perriere, Bonnemaison, Errard, and the 
Orleans Gallery. 
Further notice will be given. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
jy 3 eves Sar ee name Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
ir Pump cal and E eo] Machine; 
Workin Models Pot } ony Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Anperna is. 18.; per post, 1a, 3d.—C. W. CoLLrns, 
Royal Polytechnic nstitution, London. 


PHANTASMAGORIA 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 
by means of were & WESTLEY’S 1 iupeeret 
PHANT TASMAGORIA LANTERNS, with the CHROMA 
TROPE and DISSOLV ING VIEWS, and every aM. variety 
of Sliders, including Natural History, Comic, Lever, Moveable 
and Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy Land, ‘Scriptural, 

». &e. No.1, Lantern with A Argand Lamp in a Box, 

No. 2, Difto, ‘of larger size, 4l. 14a. 6d. A pair of Dis- 
solving-View Lanterns, No.2, with Apparatus, 111, 118. The above 
are supplied with a Lucernal aes eeeape and 7 Sliders, at 31a. 6d, 
extra. The Lamp for the No.2 Lai rns is very superior. (The 
price of the Lanterns is without Sli ders i; 

A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving Views, with Plates, 28., or 28. 6d. by post; 
but gratis to purchasers. 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices upon a 
turers, Messrs. CARPENTER & WEST 
street, -Waterloo-place, London. 








lication to the Manufac- 
EY, Opticians, 24, Regent- 





Price la. 
LETTER to the Right Reverend Doctor 
WISEMAN on TRANSUBSTANTIATION. By HER- 
MAN HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the 
Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Tado lock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. — 


his day i is published, . 

BSOLUTION NO SACRAMENT OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— Some REMARKS on the 
Rev. WILLIAM MASKELL’S VISITATION SERMON, at 
Totnes, Devon. By the Kev. JOHN SMYTHE, M.A,, formerly 

Rector of Dromisken, in the Diocese of Armagh. 
London. Arthur Varnham, 61, Strand ; and to be had of all 

Booksellers.—Price 12. 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
THE ECLECTIC REVIEW was commenced 


in 1805, The object of its originators was to constitute a 
journal which should take cognizance of the whole range of 
periodical criticism, in the high and generous temper of a religious 
censorship. W ithout being distinctively religious, it was design 
to be auxiliary to the influence and confirmatory of the claims of 
revelation. A few years after its commencement it became the 
advocate of Voluntaryism as opposed to a coercive system of main- 
taining the authority and ministrations of religion. This advocacy 
has continued to the present day, aud now forms a distinguishing 
feature of the Journal. 

The character and principles of the Review are briefly these :— 

It combines the old form of review with the more modern style 
of dissertation. No class of publications, worthy of notice, is ex- 
cluded from pod Ro ; though the useful are preferred to the 
entertaining, and the’more permanent interests of its readers 
“ —— rather than their momentary gratification. 

he Ectecric Review has been the steady advocate of ull those 
nentihone measures which shed lustre over our day, and to which 
the future historian will recur, as the brightest page of our history. 
Popular Education, the Mitigation of our Draconian Code, the 
Reform of the Representation, the Abolition of Slavery, the Claims 
of Uncivilized Man in our various Colonies, the Repeal of the 

‘orn Laws, the 4" of Death Punishments, the Folly and 
the Wickedness of War, the Reduction and Equitable Adjustment 
>! Taxation, the Re-distribution of the Franchise, and the Rights 
of Labour, have been continuously and earnestly advocated. he 
Editor has never stopped to enquire whether such advocacy would 
be profitable or not. His duty respected truth and he has endea- 
voured fearlessly and with fidelity to utter it. 

In the department of general politics he is unfettered by party 
connexion. The Eciectic Review, as the advocate of progressive 
reform, contemplates great changes in the political structure of 
society, but is content to approach them ste p. Itexpounds 
the whole truth, a the rights of all in opposition to the 
immunities of a. few, but readily ves its aid to obtain any instal- 


— of justice, however sm sm: all. 
its 1 1 views it is the advocate of 
Voluntarylem. A State ‘Church is believed to be a monstrous 
violation of = Christian Law, and a State ys po for Educa- 
tion to be uncalled for —— facts of the case, and to be fraught 
with {mminent peril to the nation. Both are regarded as having 
@ common origin, and as being, each in its department, injurious 
toe the interests professedly ~_ Against both, therefore, a 
Sistinet and continuous pr rotest is corded, to which it is cone 
dently believed the judgment of the nation will ultimately respond. 
Such being the main prin wn the Ectecric Review, it 
agent for support to the intelligent and inquiring of all classes. 
The religious Voluntary, whether Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or 
Con; tion: will find his views reflected in its pages ; whilst 
~~ lic men, who wish to know what are the sentiments X 
on the most stirring questions of oe day by a large, inte 
and active communi 








it, 
e information 


Review proffers information to all, while it solicits support from 
—_ who ——_ ze with oe — = are desirous 0’ nouns 
w are the sentiments policy of a numerous and rapi 

increasing section of the British people. eee 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 


1 _—— lay’s History of England. 
2. Som le’s T: The Siege of Paris. 

3. The Pe of Gothic Architecture. 

4. Ma = Barton: a Tale of ~[aeae Life. 

5. Tyndale’s Island of Sardin 

6. Davidson's | S the New Testament. 
7. The Fairfax C 

8. The West Riding lection & &e. &e. 





London: Ward & Co., Paternoster-row. 
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rr 


ADAMS & CO., “FAIRFIELD WORKS, 


Mr. W. B. ADAMS’s PATENT RAILWAY STEAM-CARRIAGE, 


LONDON. 


Bow 


THE ATHENZUM 
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NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 
FIRMIN DIDOT FRERES & CO., 
PARIS AND LONDON, 
——>—— 
ROMWELL; ou, la REPUBLIQUE 


@ANGLETERRE, par J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 
8vo, 83, 


HISTOIRE de la LITTERATURE 
FRANQAISE, par D. NISARD. Tome III. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REVOLUTIONS du LANGAGE en FRANCE, 
par M. F. WEY. &vo. 8. 


OURS HISTORIQUE, par Davnov. 
Tome XX. et dernier, 8vo. 


H ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, par César 
CANTO, traduite par Aroux et Leopardi. Tome XIX. et 
dernier, 8vo. 


HESTOIRE LITTERAIRE de FRANCE, par 
les RELIGIEUX BENEDICTINS. Tome XXI. 4to. 


RRIG-VEDA ; ou le LIVRE des HYMNES, 
traduit du Sanscrit par M. LANGLOIS. Tome L. 8vo. 


HISTOIRE des ARABES, par A. P. Cavssin 
DE PERCEVAL. 3 vols. 8vo. 


(ODE des ETRANGERS; ou, Recueil des Lois 
mer et de_la Jurisprudence Anglaise concernant les Etrangers, 


. A. LE BARON, Avocat. 8vo. 16s, 


Du Cange, Glossarium Medie et Infime Latinitatis ed. 
Henschel, Vol. Vil. 


LOSSAIRE FRANCAIS. Part I. (A—H.) 
Price of Vols. I. to VI., boards, 132. 138, 


Scriptorum Grecorum Bibliotheca, Editore A. F. Didot, 
Vol. XXIX. 


RAGMENTA HISTORICORUM GRJECO- 
RUM, notis et prolegomenis illustravit, &e CAROLUS 
MULLER. Vol IL. yal Sv. 188, 


Vol. XXX. 
RISTOTELIS OPERA. Grece et Latine, 


cum indicibus, &c. Vol. L. royal 8vo. 1s. 


Six vols. are completed in 42 Parts. 


TEPHANI THESAURUS GREC/ZE LIN- 
GU, ed. HASE et DINDORF, Part 45, folio, 128. 


To be completed in 25 vols. 8vo. with 360 Plates. 


NCYCLOPEDIE MODERNE, Dictionnaire 
aaa des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts. Vol. XVII. 


Univers Pittoresque, ou Histoire et Description de tous les 
Peuples, 40 vols. 8vo. Plates. 


Y_EGYPTE MODERNE, par J. J. Marcet et A. 
RYME. &vo. 76 Plates, 7s. 
ARTARIE, BELOUSCHISTAN, AFGHAN- 


ISTAN, &., par DUBEUX et X. RAYMONT.  8yo. 
3 Plates, 6s. 


Petits Traités publics par ' Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, 40c. chaque. 


~) USTICE et CHARITE, par M. Victor Cousin. 


HILOSOPHIE POPULAIRE, par M. Victor 
COUSIN, suivie de la Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard. 


E LA PROPRIETE, par M. Trortonc. 


NEGALITE des RICHESSES, par M. H. 
PASSY. 


Por DE PROPRIETE, par M. Turers. 
WIE de FRANKLIN, par M. Micxer. 


Z 
MEMOIRES sur Madame de SEVIGNE, par 
le BARON de WALCKENAER, Vol. IV. 12mo. 48. 


Bibliotheque des Mémoires du 18e siccle, avec avant-propos 
et notices par M. F. Barriére, Vol. XIU. 


EMOIRES du GENERAL DUMOURIEZ 
leuite), Seencises le LOUVET. Mémoires sur la Conyen- 


tion Natio: par DAUNOU. 3 





21, King William-street, West Strand, 





FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


FOSTER’S 
PENCILLED COPY-BOOKS: 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF TEACHING WRITING. 


By B. F. FOSTER, 
Author of ‘ Double Entry Elucidated,’ &c. &c. 


—neee 


Tue method of instruction devised by Mr. Foster has 
stood the test of time and experience, and is now in general 
use throughout the civilized world. No better proof of the 
estimation in which this system is held can be adduced 
than the fact, that up to the present time upwards of Two 
MILLIONS of Foster’s Copy-Books have been sold in Great 
Britain, France, and America. 

The characteristic features of this system are :— 

1. The developement of the process of instruction in a 
series of copy-books of a decidedly practical character ; 
commencing with the simple stroke, and advancing, by 
easy, natural, uniform steps, to current-hand. 

2. The elementary forms are classified and placed before 
the learner in the order of their simplicity; the synthesi 
or bination of these el ts into letters and words, 
being thus greatly facilitated. 

3. The initiatory ises are imr d upon each page 
in a pale, faint colour, so as to resemble pencilled letters; 
which are, in the first instance, to be written over by the 
pupil, in a free, off-hand manner. 

4. Having attained a degree of manual dexterity, and his 
mind being familiarized with the forms of letters, this 
guidance is gradually omitted, and the child is introduced 
to the more difficult process of imitation. 

5. The guidance is of two sorts— pencilled copies, and 
pencilled copies alternated with horizontal and diagonal 
lines. The first indicates the precise shape of the letters; 
the second indicates their slope, width, and junction. 

6. The sixth peculiarity consists in a reiteration of the 
exercises at convenient intervals, with a view to generate a 
HABIT of forming one class of letters well, before the pupil 
is advanced to another and more difficult combination. 

Nothing can be more simple or philosophical than this 
system. Every part naturally flows from that which pre- 
cedes it, and leads to and illustrates that which follows. 
The pupil is made to dwell just so long on each part as will 
be sufficient for the attainment of the necessary freedom, 
and for a perfect recollection of the forms to be imitated. 
He is then advanced to a higher step, when other faculties 
and other modes of proceeding are called into aid; and su 
on through all the gradations of large text, text, round, and 
small-hand. Thus bad habits are prevented, many dif- 
ficulties obviated, and a free legible handwriting attained 
with less labour, at less expense, and in a third of the time 
usually wasted in vague undirected practice. 

Fostsr’s Copy-Booxs comprise three distinct series, 
essentially the same in principle, but differing in price and 
quality; the titles anc contents of which are as follows :— 


1._FOSTER’'S ELEMENTARY COPY- 
BOOKS. 











In 18 Numbers, feap. price 4d. each. 


. 1 to 6.—Initiatory Exercises. 
. 7.—Capitals and Figures. 
. &—Text. 
vo. 9.—Round. 
. 10.—Small-hand. 
. 11.—Text, Round, and Small-hand. 
Yo. 12.—Lessons in Current-hand. 
. 13 and 14.—Large-text Words. 
. 15 and 16.—Large-text, Text, and Round-hand. 
17 and 18.—Round-hand and Small-hand Sentences. 


2._FOSTER’S POST COPY-BOOKS. 
In 12 Numbers, post, price 6d. each. 
No. 1 to 7.—Initiatory Exercises, 
No. 8 and 9.—Large-text Copies. 
No. 10.—Round and Small-hand, 
No. 11.—Small-hand Sentences. 
No. 12.—Large-text, Round, and Small-hand. 


3.—FOSTER’S PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL 
COPY-BOOKS. 
In 24 Numbers, price 12s. 6d. per 100. 
. 1 to 12.—Initiatory Exercises. 
Yo. 13 and 14.—Capitals and Figures. 
. 15 and 16.—Text-hand Sentences. 
. 17 and 18.—Round-hand Sentences. 
- 19 and 20.—Small-hand Sentences. 
. 21 and 22.—Large-text Words, &c. 
Vo. 23 and 24.—Text, Round, and Small-hand- 


Printed for J. Sourrr. 
Published by C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street ; and 





soldjby all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsvenders. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. 
HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of the 
ADRIATIC, 


Including Croatia and the Southern Provinces of Austria. 
By A. A. PATON, Esq. 
With Maps and Views, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


2. 
AMBARVALIA. 
Poems by T. BURBIDGE and ARTHUR H. CLOUGH. 
Feap. cl. 4s. 6d. 


3. 
MARY BARTON; 


A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. 
Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 


4 
The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. 
A New Edition. 2 vols, feap. 16s. 


5 
The ROMANCE of the PEERAGE; 
Or, CURIOSITIES of FAMILY HISTORY. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
Vols, I. and IT. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


6. 
DANTE’ DIVINE COMEDY, 
THE INFERNO. 


A Literal Prose Translation. By J, A. CARLYLE, M.D. 
Post 8vo. 14s. 


7. 
PELHAM; or, ADVENTURES of a 


GENTLEMAN. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


8. 
DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG 


FRIENDS. 
By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by the Author. 
4to. 5s., or coloured plates, 7s. 6d. 


9. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
A New Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
10. 


THE FLORIST FOR 184s. 


Conducted by E. BECK, of Isleworth. 
With Fifteen beautifully Coloured Plates. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. Gd. 


ro". 

The SECRET PLAN of the JESUITS. 
Detected and Revealed by the ABBATE LEONE. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

12, 

THE HAND; PHRENOLOGICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Being a Glimpse at the Relation of the Mind with the 
Organization of the Body. 
With Four Plates. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


13. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


14. 
TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


By the Author of ‘ Little Poems for Little People.’ 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 


15. 
LITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. 


By the Author of ‘ Twilight Thoughts.’ 
With Dlustrations. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


16. 
CAMPAIGN in FRANCE in the 


YEAR 1792. 
Translated from the German of GOETHE. 
By ROBERT FARIE, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Post 8vo. és. 


London: CaapmMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
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WORKS 


Printed for TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
28, UPPER GOWER-STREET, 
And 27, IVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
—~>——— 


1 


D= MORGAN'S FORMAL LOGIC; or, the 
CALCULUS OF INFERENCE, NECESSARY and 
PROBABLE. vo. 12s. 


~ 


OUNG'S LECTURES on NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. By Professor KELLAND. 2 vols. &vo. 
3. 


OTTER’S ELEMENTS of MECHANICS. 
For Junior University Students, Second Edition, 
Bvo. 8s. Gd, 
4. 


porrane ELEMENTS of OPTICS. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 


5. 


E MORGAN'S ARITHMETIC, 5th Edition, 
Roya] 12mo. 5s. P 


E MORGAN'S ALGEBRA, 
Royal 12mo. 9s. 


Ul, 4s. 


2nd Edition, 


ve 
ABLES OF LOGARITHMS, COMMON and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, to Five Places. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 
8. 


ARLOW’S TABLES OF SQUARES, 
CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and 
RECIPROCALS, up to 10,000. Royal 12mo. 8s. 


9." 
ITCHIE’S DIFFERENTIAL and INTE- 


GRAL CALCULUS, familiarly Hlustrated and Ap- 
plied. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


10. 


ITCHIE’S PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, 
= by ged Illustrated and Applied. 2nd Edition, 
mo. 


ll. 
EINER’S LESSONS ON FORM: 


duction in Geometry. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


an Intro- 


—~—_ 
Classical School Books. 


I. 


CHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. For 


Colleges and Schools. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
bound. 


II. 
OBSON’S QUESTIONS ON SCHMITZ’S 
HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo. 2s. 
III. 
ATHAM’S ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
IV. 


ATHAM’S FIRST OUTLINES of LOGIC, 
applied to Grammar and Etymology. 12mo. Is. 6d. 


v. 
GREEK DELECTUS. 
3ed Edition, 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


LLEN’S NEW 


vi. 


LLEN’S CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK 
EXERCISES, for Teaching Greek from the beginning 
by Writing. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 5s. 


vil. 
LX DON GREEK GRAMMAR. 5th Edition, 
32mo., 3s. 6d. 
Vill. 
LATO. APOLOGY, CRITO, and Part of 


PHZDO. With Notes in English from Stailbaum, 
&e, Edited by Dr. W. SMITH, i2mo. 4s. 6d. 


** A CATALOGUE will be gent by post (free) to an: 
pne writing for it. wick 





NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 
1. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By 


ACHETA DOMESTICA, M.ES. Crown 8vo. 36 Engrav- 
ings. Fancy cloth, 16s. ; coloured and bound in silk, 21s. 

** Professor Nichol has done much to make astronomy a 
lightsome science; Mr. Miller has thrown the influence of 
eloquent and powerful writing around the fossils of the old 
red sandstone. Neither, however, has produced a work 
equal in the particular above mentioned to the ‘ Episodes of 
Insect Life.’” —Tait’s Magazine. 

“One of the prettiest disquisitions on natural subjects 
we have seen, and ornamented with a series of the quaintest 
and most ingenious engravings imaginable.”—Atlas. 

“A literary, scientific, and artistic curiosity. We can 
recall no instance in which the lessons of science have been 
presented to the ewe in a form so captivating and so 
sterlingly beautiful."—Mirror. 


2. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist. 
and Phil. Soc., Belfast. 8vo. Vol. I. BIRDS, 434 pp. 16s. 


3. 
The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 
STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of NATURE. 
By ROBERT HUNT. 8vo. 487 pp. 12s. 


4, 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS, selected from the BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With an Introduction and 
Practical Instructions on their Culture. By J.C. LYONS, 
Esq. One Hundred coloured Plates. 105s. 


5. 

The DODO and ITS KINDRED. 
By H. E. STRICKLAND, Esq., M.A. F.G.S., and Dr. MEL- 
VILLE. Royal 4to. Eighteen Plates, and numerous Illus- 
trations. 2ls. 


“Curious and handsome in its illustrations, and no less 
curious and attractive in its text.”-—Literary Gazelte. 


6. 
POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHO- 


LOGY, comprising all the British Birds. By P. H. GOSSE, 
Royal l6mo. Twenty Plates of Figures, 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMO- 
LOGY. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal 16mo. Sixteen 
Plates of Figures. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. 

8. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


AGNES CATLOW. 
7s. plain ; 


By 
Royal 16mo. Twenty Plates of Figures. 
10s. Gd. coloured. 


New Botanical Announcements. 
A 


Price One Shilling. 

Just published (to be continued monthly), No. I. of 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir W. 
J. HOOKER, F.R.S. This New Botanical Journal, in addi- 
tion to Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, will contain 
all the Botanical News of the Month, Proceedings of 
Societies, Communications from Botanical Travellers, No- 
tices of New Books, &c. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, Published Monthly. 
Six Plates, 3s. 6d. coloured. 

In future, the folding Plate will be discontinued, and 
instead, instructions will be given on the history, cultiva- 
tion, &c. of each plant. This department is confided to Mr, 
Joun Smith, A.L.S., Curator of the Royal Gardens at Kew, 


3. 
The LONDON JOURNAL of 


BOTANY. Vol. VIL, completing the Work, is now ready 
for delivery. 674 pp. boards, 30s. 


4, 
RHODODENDRONS of the SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA, By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. Prospectuses 


with List of Subscribers may be had of the Publishers. 
Private Subscribers, 16s.; after publication, 21s. 


London: Resvs, BennamM & REEVE, 
King William-street, Strand. 








THE ONLY weqeer-ryd were 
New Edition, in Ten vols. Svo. price 4 
} UM E and SMOLLETT® Ss HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
.—— Longman & Co. ; 
S. Bagster; F. “ J. 
Hamilton & Co. 


J.M. Bicherdeen 5 Hajek tend & Bons 
Riv ington 5 w. cag. & é e. . Carpenter ; 
3, Whittaker & Co. ; isi in& E. Hodes gson 5 
5 < Devens: n°‘ “seatthe Elder & 
H. Washbourne ; J. Hearne ; a W. 
; G. ~Bichucce L. A. Lewis: W. H.R 
; Bickers & Bush = J. Snow ; L. Booth ; G. Willis: 
Waller & Son. "Liverpool : G. & J. Robinson. Cambridge I.& 
J.J. Deighton ; Me Macinilian & Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION OF GIBBON ‘3 ROMAN 
yy 


E. 
A New Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, pets ni va 
THE HISTORY of the DECLIN ALL 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By a peel XN Esq. 
*x* Also, pa How Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait: 


price 18s, cl 

London: Longmen, Brown & Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Hatehara 
&Son; 8. Bags * Son; F.& J. "Rivington ; 3 Sherwood & Co. ; 
Simpkin, Marchal & Co. 5 # Hamilton, Adams & oe 3 Whittaker & 
Co.; W. H. Allen & Co. ; E. Hodgson ; Bigg & Son; T. Bumpus; 
J. Bowaing; J. Ca s pnering 3 J 5 ala ae 
E lowes; R. Mac 
Serene & No 


pes Son 
H. Washbourne ; ; B. Fel 
Pers Bickers & Bush ; J. Thomas ; cae AS 
J.Cornish; Waller & Son; M. 

and T. ¥4. orth. Oxford : . Park 


& Co. 5 W, White; @. Will llis ; 

& Co. er. 
Cambridge ie | J. "5. Deighton. Liverpool: @. & J, Robinson. 

senbereh A. & € “eek ant — n & Stewart. 

Edition, careful red improved, 

yEAW UNIVERSAL FRI FRENCH t;RAMMAR; 
Being an, accurate Soviem re French Accidence and & ntax, 
on a Methoidical a he = N. EL, Graduate in the Univer. 


sity of Caen, an of the” Town of L’Aigle, in Normandy 
12mo. price 4a. 
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REVIEWS 


The Saxons in England. A History of the 
English Commonwealth, till the Period of the 
Norman Conquest. By John Mitchell Kemble, 
Esq. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 

WuiItE so many Continental antiquaries have 
of late directed their attention to the Saxon in- 
yasion and occupation of England, it is gratify- 
ing to find that at length the people most shoals 
connected with this important subject, involv- 
ing “the history of the childhood of our own 
age and the explanation of its manhood,” are 
arousing themselves to examine it. The suc- 
cessful efforts of our Saxon scholars in vari- 
ous departments have done much to show how 
truly England in the nineteenth century, with 
her world-wide dependencies, is the daughter of 
that Saxon England which in the seventh and 
eighth was comprised within such scanty limits, 
We have thus begun to feel a stronger in- 
terest in a race with which we have so much in 
common,—nor would even the most superficial 
writer of English history now think of passing 
over the Saxon period with the scorn which 
Milton felt when he characterized it as a 
mere strife of kites and crows. Among our 
Saxon scholars Mr. Kemble holds a distin- 
guished place; and in the volumes before us 
he has brought the extensive research which 
enabled him to compile his ‘ Codex Diploma- 
ticus /Evi Saxonici’ to bear upon “ the prin- 
ciples on which the public and political life of 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers was based, and 
the institutions in which those principles were 
most clearly manifested.”’ 

The work before us, therefore, is not, as some 
of our readers might imagine from the title, a 
history ofthe events that took place in England 
while under Saxon sway,—but a view of the in- 
stitutions which then grew up, and which are 
“ treated in chapters, or rather essays, devoted 
to each particular principle, or group of facts.” 

The first volume treats of the original settle- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon community ; and the 
introductory chapter reviews ‘the Saxon and 
Welsh traditions of the Saxon invasion.’”’ The 

oetical, indeed mythical, character of these tra- 

fitions has been pointed out by some of our late 

Saxon seholars,—and with these Mr. Kemble in 

great measure coincides. ‘‘ From times beyond 

the record of history,” he remarks, ‘‘ it is cer- 
tain that continual changes were taking place 
in the position and condition of the various 
tribes that peopled the northern districts of 

Europe.’”’ About the middle of the fifth century 

aconsiderable movement took place among the 

tribes that inhabited the western coasts of Ger- 
many and the islands of the Baltic Sea; and 

Angles, Saxons, and Frisians crossed a little 

known and dangerous ocean to seek new settle- 

mentsin adjacent lands. The expeditions of Hen- 
gest and others may therefore have some histori- 
cal foundation ; but that there were other and 
earlier settlements Mr. Kemble proceeds to 
prove. The situation of Britain was well known 
to the peoples occupying the opposite side of the 

Channel centuries before Czsar’s invasion,—and 

a continual commercial intercourse was kept up. 

The Coritavi, who occupied the midland district, 

“ were Germans annie: to the Welsh tradi- 

tion itself.” Subsequently— 

“The very exigencies of military service had ren- 
dered this island familiar to the nations of the conti- 
nent: Batavi, under their own national chieftains, had 
earned a share of the Roman glory, and why not of 
the Roman land, in Britain? The policy of the Em- 
peror Marcus Antoninus, at the successful close of 

Marcomannic war, had transplanted to Britain 
multitudes of Germans, to serve at once as instru- 





ments of Roman power and as hostages for their 
countrymen on the frontier of the empire. The rem- 
nants of this once powerful confederation cannot but 
have left long and lasting traces of their settlement 
among us; nor can it be considered at all improbable 
that Carausius, when in the year 287 he raised the 
standard of revolt in Britain, calculated upon the as- 
sistance of the Germans in this country, as well as 
that of their allies and brethren on the continent. 
Nineteen years later the death of Constantius deli- 
vered the dignity of Casar to his son Constantine: 
he was solemnly elected to that dignity in Britain, 
and among his supporters was Crocus, or as some read 
Erocus, an Alamannic king who had accompanied 
his father from Germany. Still later, under Valen- 
tinian, we find an auxiliary force of Alamanni serving 
with the Roman legions here. By chronological 
steps we have now approached the period at which 
was compiled the celebrated document entituled 
‘ Notitia utriusque imperii.’ Even if we place this 
at the latest admissible date, it is still at least half a 
century earlier than the earliest date assigned to Hen- 
gest. Among the important officers of state mentioned 
therein as administering the affairs of this island, is 
the Comes Littoris Saxonici per Britannias ; and his 
government, which extended from near the present 
site of Portsmouth to Wells in Norfolk, was sup- 
ported by various civil and military establishments, 
dispersed along the whole sea-board. The term Lit- 
tus Saxonicum has been explained to mean rather 
the coast visited by, or exposed to the ravages of, 
the Saxons, than the coast occupied by them: * * 
but there seems no reason whatever for adopting an 
exceptional rendering in this case, and as the Littus 
Saxonicum on the mainland was that district in which 
members of the Saxon confederacy were settled, the 
Littus Saxonicum per Britannias unquestionably ob- 
tained its name from a similar circumstance.” 

The tales which represent the invaders both 
of Kent and of Sussex as each arriving with three 
keels, had been told before of a Gothic migra- 
tion: the murder of the British chieftains by 
Hengest was in like manner told of the old 
Saxons in Thuringia; and nearly all the stories 
that embellish the popular history of this 
period are traceable to what may be termed 
‘the joint stock” of traditionary lore which 
was handed down by the Teutonic race. From 
these and other arguments drawn from the 
discrepancies of the early historians, Mr. Kem- 
ble concludes that the ‘‘ genuine details of the 
German conquests in England are irrecoverably 
lost to us,’”’ but that there was probably “an 
early and wide dispersion of Teutonic settlers 
in Britain.” Among these settlers, the original 
principles of settlement rested “upon two 
main foundations: first, the possession of land,— 
second, the distinction of rank ; and the public 
law of every Teutonic tribe implies the depen- 
dence of one upon the other principle to a 
greater or less extent.” 

To the first of these the three following 
chapters are devoted,—beginning with the 
smallest and simplest of the common divisions, 
“the Mark.” This is “the plot of land on 
which a greater or lesser number of freemen 
have settled for purposes of cultivation, and for 
the sake of mutual profit and protection.”’ This 
organization subsisted from a very early period ; 
and “tradition and history alike represent the 
German tribes as living partly by agriculture 
and partly by the pasturing of cattle.” In 
its restricted sense of a boundary, “the most 
general characteristic of the Mark is, that it 
should not be distributed in arable, but remain 
in heath, forest, fen, and pasture.” Indeed 
this common boundary seems to have been the 
original common where the cattle and sheep of 
the whole community peacefully fed ; and from 
the superstitious care with which it was guarded 
from encroachment may perhaps have arisen 
that peculiar feeling even now existing amon 
our countrymen of the certain ill luck whic 
is presumed to follow every one engaged in 





infringing the rights of common. ‘The natural 
tendency, however, of this state of isolation is 
to give way” as population advances, and 
therefore next is the union of two or three more 
marks in what eventually has been named a 
shire.” ‘In the second and more important 
sense of the word, the Mark is a community of 
families or households settled on these plots of 
land and forest.” — 

“ Although the Mark seems originally to have been 
defined by the nature of the district, the hills, streams 
and forests, still its individual, peculiar and, as it were, 
private character depended in some degree also upon 
long-subsisting relations of the Markmen, both among 
themselves, and with regard to others. I represent 
them to myself as great family unions, comprising 
households of various degrees of wealth, rank, and 
authority : some, in direct descent from the common 
ancestors, or from the hero of the particular tribe : 
others, more distantly connected, through the natural 
result of increasing population, which multiplies in- 
deed the members of the family, but removes them 
at every step further from the original stock: some, 
admitted into communion by marriage, others by 
adoption; others even by emancipation ; but all re- 
cognizing a brotherhood, a kinsmanship or sibsceaft, 
all standing together as one unit in respect of other 
similar communities; all governed by the same judges 
and led by the same captains ; all sharing in the same 
religious rites, and all known to themselves and to 
their neighbours by one general name.” 

“The original significance of these, is now 
perhaps matter of curious rather than useful 
inquiry ;”” but the migration of the names 
is importaat in supplying much light to this 
obscure period. ‘ Thus, the Harlings and 
Waelsings, names most intimately connected 
with the great epos of the Germanic and 
Scandinavian races, are reproduced in several 
localities in England; and Billing, the noble 
progenitor of the royal race of Saxony, has 
more than one enduring record.” In the Ap- 
pendix Mr. Kemble has given a list of local 
names which appear to have been derived from 
the Marks, amounting to above thirteen hundred. 
Of these, the greatest number is found among 
the eastern and southern counties; and “ when 
we consider that of one hundred and ninety 
chief names one hundred and forty are found in 
these counties, and that twenty-two more are 
in counties easily accessible through our great 
navigable streams,—we shall be led to admit the 
possibility of these having been the original seats 
of the Marks bearing these names, and the 
further > of settlements distinguished 
by the addition of ham, wic, and so forth, to their 
original names having been filial settlements, 
or, as it were, colonies from them.” Thus— 

“ On the natural clearings in the forest, or on spots 
prepared by man for his own uses; in vallies, bounded 
by gentle acclivities which poured down fertilizing 
streams; or on plains which here and there rose, 
clothed with verdure, above surrounding marshes ; 
slowly and step by step, the warlike colonists adopted 
the habits and developed the character of peaceful 
agriculturists. ‘The towns which had been spared in 
the first rush of war, gradually became deserted, and 
slowly crumbled to the soil, beneath which their ruins 
are yet found from time to time, or upon which shape- 
less masses yet remain, to mark the sites of a civili- 
zation, whose bases were not laid deep enough for 
eternity. All over England there soon existed a net- 
work of communities, the principle of whose being 
was separation, as regarded each other: the most in- 
timate union, as respected the individual members of 
each. Agricultural, not commercial, dispersed, not 
centralized, content within their own limits and little 
given to wandering, they relinquished in a great de- 
gree the habits and feelings which had united them 
as military adventurers; and the spirit which had 
achieved the conquest of an empire, was now satisfied 
with the care of maintaining inviolate a little peace- 
ful plot, sufficient for the cultivation of a few simple 
households.” 

“ Possession of a certain amount of land in 
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the district” was indispensable ; and in his fourth 
chapter Mr. Kemble proceeds to inquire in 
what proportion this was distributed. The hyde, 
he thinks, was the measure, ‘“‘the amount of 
land sufficient for one family;’’ and, after a 
lengthened and most laborious inquiry, he con- 
cludes that this contained ‘from thirty to 


thirty-three acres,” but most probably the latter. | 


The second principle was “personal rank, 
which in the Teutonic scheme appears insepa- 
rably connected with the possession of land.” 

“The earliest records we can refer to, place 
before us a system founded upon distinctions of 
birth, as clearly as any that we ean derive from the 
Parliamentary writs or rolls of later ages: in our 
history there is not even a fabulous Arcadia, wherein 
we may settle a free democracy : for even where the 
records of fact no longer supply a clue through the 
labyrinths of our early story, the epic continues the 
tradition, and still celebrates the deeds of nobles and 
of kings. Tacitus, from whom we derive our earliest 
information, supplies us with many details, which 
not only show the existence of a system, but tend 
also to prove its long prevalence. He tells us not 
only of nobles, but also of kings, princes and in- 
herited authority, more or less fully developed : and 
the unbiassed judgment of the statesman who wit- 
nessed the operation of institutions strange to him- 
self warns us against theoretical appcals to the 
fancied customs of ages not contemporaneous with 
our own. The history of Europe knows nothing of 
a period in which there were not freemen, nobles 
and serfs ; and the institutions of Europe, in pro- 
portion as we pursue them to their earliest prin- 
ciples, furnish only the stronger confirmation of his- 
tery. Wemay, no doubt, theorize upon this subject, 
and suggest elementary forms, as the necessary con- 
ditions of a later system: but this process is and 
must be merely hypothetical, nor can such forms be 
shown to have had at any time a true historical 
existence. ‘That every German was, in the begin- 
ning, Kaiser and Pope in his own house may be 
perfectly true in one sense; just as true is it that 
every Englishman’s house is his castle: nevertheless, 
the German lived under some government, civil or 
réligious, or both: and—to the great advantage of 
society—the process of Jaw surmounts without the 
slightest difficulty the imaginary battlements of the 
imaginary fortress.” 

The “ oldest and purest denomination of the 
freeman is ceorl,’’ of the noble, ‘eorl;” and 
“till a very late period the Anglo-Saxon law 
knows no other distinction than that of ceorl 
and eorl.”” The freeman was distinguished by 
bearing arms, by his long hair, by the price of 
his wergyld; but his great and proudest dis- 
tinction was “the right of making, applying, 
and executing the laws, by which the free and 
unfree are alike governed.’’ The chapters on 
the king and the noble by service may be 
passed over, as they are treated more at length 
in the second book; and we next have to con- 
sider the unfree, or serf. The grounds of slavery 
are, unquestionably, poverty, crime, and the 
fortune of war. The a we should think, 
supplied the great body of serfs to our Saxon 
forefathers; and these seem to have subsisted in 
various degrees of thraldom,—from the con- 
dition of bond-slave, indeed, to that of the 
labourer performing easy service and allowed 
to accumulate property, sometimes sufficient to 

rchase his freedom.—From the chapter on the 

ithing and Hundred we extract the following 
important remarks :— 

“Tt is a common saying that we owe the insti- 
tution of shire, tithing and hundred divisions to 
fElfred. Stated in so broad a manner as this, I am 
compelled to deny the assertion. No one can con- 
template the life and acts of that great prince and 
accomplished man without being filled with admi- 
ration and respect for his personal energy, his moral 
and enlightened policy, and the sound legislative 
as well as administrative principles on which he 
acted. But we must nevertheless not in the nine- 
teenth century allow ourselves to be blinded by the 
passions and prejudices which ruled in the twelfth, 


| The people, oppressed by foreign power, no doubt, 
| long looked back with an affectionate regret to the 
| memory of ‘ England's Darling;’ he was the hero of 
a suffering nation; his activity and fortune had once 
cleared the land of Norman tyranny; his arm had 
smitten the forefathers of those whose iron yoke now 
| weighed on England: he was the reputed author of 
those laws, which, under the amended and extended 
| form enacted by the Confessor, were now claimed by 
the English people from their foreign kings: he was, 
in a word, the representative, and as it were very in- 
carnation, of English nationality. We may smile at, 
but must yet respect, the feeling which made him 
also the representative of every good thing, which 
connected every institution or custom that his suffer- 
ing countrymen regretted, with his time-hallowed 
name. It is unnecessary to detail the many ways 
in which the traditional character of £lfred con- 
tinually reappears ; the object of these remarks is 
merely to point out that the attribution to him of the 
system of tithings, hundreds and the like, is one of 
many groundless assertions connected with his name. 
Not one word in corroboration of it is to be found 
in Asser or any other contemporaneous authority; 
and there is abundant evidence that the system 
existed long before he was born, not only in other 
German lands, but even among ourselves. Still I 
am unwilling to incur the responsibility of declaring 
the tradition absolutely without foundation: on the 
contrary it seems probable that AZlfred may have 
found it necessary, after the dreadful confusion and 
devastation of the Danish wars, to make a new 
muster or regulation of the tithings, nay, even to 
cause, in some districts, a new territorial division to 
be established upon the old principle; and this is 
the more credible, since there is reason to believe 
that the same causes had rendered a new definition 
of boundaries generally necessary even in the case 
of private estates: the strongest argument against 
this lies however in the total silence of all contem- 
porary writers.” 

The chapter on ‘ Heathendom”’ closes the 
first book. In this Mr. Kemble with much care 
and at great length endeavours to trace the 
mythology of our Saxon forefathers; but, after 
all, little can be discovered save a general 
resemblance to that of the Teutonic tribes. But 
while almost all remembrance of their gods, save 
of the names which they have given to our days, 
has vanished, the lesser objects of fear or worship 
can be more distinctly traced from the hold 
which they have taken on the popular mind. The 
monstrous fiend Grendel, who acts so important 
a part in Beowulf, has still, it appears, a record in 
the Saxon charters,—where we find ‘ Grindles 
pyt,”’ “Grindles bece,”’ “‘Grindles mere ;” and 
his mother, gigantic and fierce as he, is consi- 
dered to have been the prototype of that strange 
personage, who plays a part in so many German 
tales, and whose name is still used by the lower 
orders among us,—in common parlance, ‘the 
devil’sdam.”’ Indeed, the Sathanas ofour Saxon 
ancestors had, as Mr. Kemble truly observes, 
far more the characteristics of the huge, fierce, 
lubber fiend of heathendom, even to his tricks, 
than those of the fallen archangel. In Saxon 
legend it appears, too, that the devil has a son,— 
and it is he who is sent on earth to do mischief. 
Spirits of the flood and spirits of the hills found a 
= care the ap en od of Saxon England, though 
unfortunately they have left us no traces. The 
spells by which they were invoked, and the 
forms by which their aid was compelled, linger, 
however, still amongst us, although their names 
and powers have passed into oblivion. In one 
of the Saxon spells which Mr. Kemble has in- 
serted in the Appendix we at once recognized 
‘a rhyme which we had heard an old woman in 
our childhood use,—and in which many Saxon 
words, unintelligible to her, were probably 
retained. A very curious and useful compila- 
tion might be made of the various spells in use 
in different parts of England classed aecording 
to their localities—more especially if the col- 
Iectors would give them strictly verbatim. The 








gibberish is often the most essential portion, for 
it is frequently the rude remains of the old 
mother-tongue. The heroes of Saxon story 
still retain a place amongst us,—although, in 
some instances, in the humble guise of a nursery 
tale. Some of the heroes mentioned in ‘ Beo- 
wulf’ and in the ‘Travellers’ Song’ have a 
memorial too in local names, in_ various 
parts of England,—among others ‘ Weland the 
Smith’; and it is curious that a Saxon charter 
names the place in Berkshire called Wayland 
Smith,—more accurately ‘‘ Weland’s Smithy” 
or forge. The following supplies a curious in- 
stance of the wide transmission of a popular 
tale.— 

“In the Northern tradition appears a brother of 
Weland, named Eigil or Egil, who is celebrated as 
an archer, and to whom belongs the wide-spread tale 
which has almost passed into accredited history in 
the case of William Tell; this tale given by Saxo- 
Grammaticus to Toko, by the Jomsvikinga Saga to 
Palnatoki, and by other authorities to other heroes 
from the twelfth till the very end of the fifteenth 
century, but most likely of the very highest anti- 
quity in every part of Europe, was beyond doubt an 
English one also, and is repeated in the ballad of 
William of Cloudesley : it is therefore probable that 
it belongs to a much older cycle, and was as wel! 
known as the legends of Wada and Weland, with 
which it is so nearly connected. Eigil would among 
the Anglosaxons have borne the form of ®gel, and 
accordingly we find places compounded with this 
name,—thus AEglesbyrig, now Aylesbury in Buck- 
inghamshire; A€®glesford, now Aylsford in Kent; 
4Eglesiona, in Worcester; Agleswurth, now Ayls- 
worth in Northamptonshire; also A®gleswyl; and 
lastly Aylestone in Leicestershire.” 

The second volume we must reserve for notice 
in a future number. 





The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. By the 
Author of ‘Sam -Slick, the Clockmaker.’ 
2 vols. Colburn. 


Tue Atheneum has no new judgment to offer 
concerning the author of ‘The Old Judge.’ He 
is now, as he was on our first introduction to 
him, among the most racy of contemporary 
writers. Thanks be to the man to whom 
the world owes a new droll, whether it be a 
Jerome Paturot, a Samivel Weller, or a Sam 
Slick! If he have not precisely “done an 
immortal thing’? (according to the French 
transcendentalist’s praise of ‘the man who has 
circulated a new thought’) he at least, beyond 
most of his fellows, enables us to escape from 
the discomforts of our mortality. We are en- 
lightened without being made angry or vain- 
glorious—moved to pity without being washed 
away by floods of pathos—made to laugh 
neither vacantly nor bitterly. A new intimate 
is added to our circle,—a new object of specu- 
lation presented for Fancy to hang her whimsies 
on. We can rise to companionship with an 
4riel only in our best and selectest hours,—but 
a Dogberry is of use for daily comfort and 
counsel:—not too choice to be resorted to on 
the commonest occasions—not too profound to 
require any stretch of mind or speciality of 
sympathy—not too coarse to figure in the 
assemblage of our nicest company. 

While drawing upon the “Old ae 
colonial sketches, we must keep clear of the 
earlier part of his first volume,—since it chiefly 
contains matter published elsewhere. But 
shortly after we have closed the account of the 
balls at Government House, &c., and other 
official solemnities to which it is devoted, we 
arrive at pleasures and people more eens. oe 
ticated :—and will look in at a merry-making 
called “a pickinick stir’’ given on the occasion 
of a launch of a large timber-ship, Of this 
festivity one Miss Sally Horn may be called 
the Queen ;—~at all events she acts as Chorwa 
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to the ‘* Old Judge’ who sits beside her at} 


table.— 

“Miss Horn observed that ‘ pickinick stirs’ were 
stupid things, for a lady had nothing to do but walk 
up and down, and stare, which warn’t wholesome for 
weak eyes; and as for preaching, as she called the 
speeches, she could hear enough of that of a Sunday, 
but pronounced the repast the best part of the enter- 
tainment, and evinced the sincerity of what she pro- 
fessed by the justice she did to everything placed 
before her.—‘ Well, I declare,’ she exclaimed, ‘if I 
haven’t dined well, it ‘sa pity, for I have heen helped 
to everything twice, and five times to blueberry pud- 
ding.'—* Squire,’ said a man seated on the opposite 
side of the table, and addressing himself to Barclay, 
‘Squire, may I trouble you for a piece of that ’are 
apple-pie to your left there?’ pointing to a large 
tart, the top of which had been accidentally crushed. 
—‘ With great pleasure,’ he replied ; and applying a 
knife and fork to it, remarked, ‘I believe you are 
under a mistake, sir—this is, I rather think, a 
pigeon-pie, and this one must have been the father of 
the flock, for my knife makes no impression on him. 
I will give you the whole bird, and you must dissect 
it for yourself—here it is; and he raised on his fork, 
amid roars of laughter, during which the table was 
nearly overturned, a child's shoe, that had been acci- 
dentally thrust into it, and lost in the deep and 
capacious dish.—t Weil, I declare,’ said Miss Sally, 
‘if that ain’t little Lizzy Fink’s shoe! She has been 
hopping about all day with only one on, like a land 

ling. Ifshe hain’t put her foot in it, it’s a pity! 
—don't it beat all natur that? I wonder what busi- 
ness children have to pickinick stirs; they are for 
everlastingly a-poking their noses, or fingers, or feet, 
into something or another they hadn’t ought to.’” 

A second course of maize is “ improved’’ by 
the sprightly damsel in the same pleasant way. 

“In a moment, every one took an ear, and, 
raising it to his mouth with a hand at each end of it, 
began to eat. The colour of the corn, and the man- 
ner of holding, gave the whole company the appear- 
ance of a band playing on the flute. It was the most 
ludicrous sight I ever beheld. It was a sort of prac- 
tice in dumb show. After Miss Sally had finished 
two ears of it, she drew breath, and rested a moment. 
‘Why don’t you eat? she said; ‘you had better 
begin soon, or it will all be gone ;’ and then, looking 
at the long white cob from which she had so expedi- 
tiously removed the grain with her teeth, and holding 
it admiringly by the end before she deposited it on 
the plate, she continued, ‘Them cobs are grand for 
smoking hams or herrings—nothin’ in nature gives 
the same flavour; and as for corking bottles, they 
are better than boughten ones. Will you hand me 
the dish ?°‘ With great pleasure; but had you not 
better take a little wine first?" Well, I don ° tcare 
if I do,’ she replied; and, holding a tumbler instead 
of a glass, observed, * I like wine better than cider for 
consart; it has more body, and is a more cheerfuller 
drink, unless the cider be first frozen down, and then 
bottled tight with corn cobs. Here’s to you, sir, and 
wishing you luck. When you bottle cider, it must 
be always upended on its neck, for bottoms are 
thicker than heads, and ain’t so apt to go off onex- 
pected ; and cider is a wicked thing to burst.” 


We must treat the reader to two more 
touches of Miss Sally.— 

“Shortly afterwards, the whole company rose, 
and a benevolent matron present proposed that what 
was left of the viands should be given to the negroes 
who were in attendance.—‘ I guess,’ said Miss Sally, 
‘you might as well then butter the table-cloth then, 
for, excepting the shoe-pie, which ain’t fit for no 
christian to eat, unless it’s a darkey, I don’t see there 
is anything else left.’ * * The black musician, to 
whose superior knowledge and authority in such 
matters all deferred, now summoned the young 
people to take their places on the green.—‘ Will you 
dance?’ said my fair friend. I replied, ‘I am sorry I 
am obliged to bid you good bye, and leave you, for I 
have an engagement elsewhere, this being altogether 
an unexpected pleasure to me.’ * * Mr. Rafuse 
several times reminded the talkative lady that she 
was keeping the company waiting.—‘ Don’t be in 
such a plaguy pecky hurry,’ she answered sharply. 
‘If you can’t wait, get another partner. Don’t you 


see, I am bidding good bye to the stranger? manners ° 





before measures.’ Pray don't detain him,’ I said. 
‘Mr. Barclay and I will be at the cross-roads next 
week, if the weather is favourable, and spend a day 
or two there shooting. ’°—‘ And the rolling frolic?" she 
inquired doubtfully.—‘ Oh, certainly, I shall be de- 
lighted to accept your kind invitation. Good bye, 
till we meet again.-—* Then, I may depend ?°—‘ Cer- 
tainly, I shall only be too happy.’—* Come, now, I 
like that,’ she said, ‘ you are the rael grit, every inch 
of you. Seeing you're a touch above common, I was 
afraid you would be too proud, maybe, to come 
among the like of us poor folks. Thank you, sir. 
Good bye! mind next week. And now, John, how 
sorry I am I kept you waiting so long! What’s 
become of Nabby Frisk I seed you with just now? 
She looks as yaller as a kite’s foot. What's that tune, 
Pompey, you are a-playing? Is it “ Off she goes to 
Mirimishee?’’’—‘ No, miss, it’s “Come tickle my 
nose with a barley straw.”’—* Oh, my!’ she replied, 
pressing both her hands on her sides, and laughing 
most immoderately.” 

Those who are not familiar with the humour 
of merry-makings in the border counties of 
England or the nooks of the Principality will 
hardly admit that this blithe and hungry dam- 
sel is of British extraction. Yet such is her 
pedigree; and her family is not yet extinct on 
this side of the Atlantic. ‘‘ The Keeping Room of 
an Inn,” where a party of “ travellers” is bound 
fast by snow, aloes to us another original in 
the person of Mr. Stephen Richardson. But 
this is a being the like of whom, we hope and 
trust, is extinct in the ‘old country’’—since 
his shrewdness only make his impudence and 
obtuseness so much the more intolerable. 
The snowed-up party regales itself in the old 
—but never too old — Decameron fashion ; 
and he contrives to spoil every story, and to 
intrude. his “ apropos’ with a coolness and 
ceaselessness which are masterly. We com- 
mend to all such as love what is clever, his tale 
of ‘Pete Balcom’s Letter;’ the length of which 
places it beyond our reach,—the case being one 
defying all abbreviation. Let us offer his 
illustration of ‘ High Life below Stairs,’—a new 
version of‘ The City Belle in a Country House.’— 

“<Tt made a great talk, you may depend, in 
Clements when it was known Hans Mader was 
married at Halifax, and had brought back a town- 
bred wife with him. Oh, creation! what a wife she 
was for a farmer! She was like a night-hawk, all 
mouth, wings, legs, and feathers.’ * * ‘Oh! how 
old Marm Mader opened her eyes and stared when 
she seed this crittur come home for her to wait upon, 
that could n’t spin, or knit, or hackle, or weave, or 
milk cows, or churn butter, or make cheese, or do 
any airthly single thing ona farm. The poor, ro- 
mantic, milliner’s-doll sort of thing, was so awful 
disappointed, so unused to country ways, and so 
lonely and wretched, she was to be pitied too. 


actilly almost starved to death in the midst of plenty, | 


for she couldn't eat any thing they had. She hated 
smoked herrings; the flavour of dry cod-fish made 
her faint; pickled pork was too fat and rancid; salt 
beef too hard and indigestible; and brown bread only 
fit for the penitentiary, while fried ham and eggs 
actilly poisoned her. Though the country looked 
so green and beautiful, she couldn't get out, and was 
a prisoner to home. The grass was always wet, and 
she could n't walk out without spoiling her clothes 
or catching cold. The goat once gave her a bump 
so hard, nothing but the big pillow saved her life. 
To get out of his way she climbed over a great high 


wooden fence, and tore her gown all to pieces ; and, | 


when she got into the field, there was an enormous, 
nasty brute of a bull, with his tail curled up in the 
air, and his nose bent down to the ground, a-roaring, 
and a-pawing dirt with his feet, as savage as possible, 
and he nearly frightened her to death; and to escape 
from him she had to run to the next fence, and half 
clambered and half tumbled head over heels over that. 
Well, it was like going outof the frying-pan into thefire, 
for the clover there was long, and tangled like a net, 
and tripped her up every step, and the thistles hurt 
her ancles, and the grasshoppers got up her legs, and 
the black flies down her back, and the musquitoes 
nearly bunged up her eyes. When she got to the 


road, she felt safe; and there was a pond there, and 
an old wild goosy gander, with his beautiful, long, 
graceful, taper neck, and black, riband-like stripe 
round it, and his small head and bright eye, and his 
old white wife of a tame goose, and their mongrel 
goslins. She never saw any thing half so handsome 
in all her life; and she stopt and wanted to pet the 
young ones, when old norwester made a grab at her 
waist, and held on like a fox-trap, and beat her hips 
so with his wings, she was black and blue, and hurt 
her arms so bad, they were all numbed (for they hit 
awful hard blows, I tell you). Oh, she ran, and 
screamed, and sang out pen-and-ink like any thing; 
but what is the use of running or screaming in the 
country ; there is no one there to hear you or help 
you, if you do. There warn't a living thing near 
her but an old mare and her colt a-feeding by the 
wayside; and they neighed, and squealed, and joined 
in the race too, At last the frock-waist gave way, 
and down dropt the goose and toddled back to his 
family; and off went the disconsolate bride to her 
home too. Well, home warn’t free from vexations 
neither, for the old folks kept such awful bad hours,. 
it upset all her habits, for they went to bed so early 
she could n‘t sleep till near morning; and then the 
cocks crowed, as if they were raving distracted at 
their wives snoozing so long, and the cows called 
after their calves, and the pigs after their food ; and 
this quiet peacable farmhouse appeared to her a sort 
of Tower of Babel. To get a little rest, and be alone 
by herself, she took a book and went to the beautiful 
grove that stood on the point of land that ran out 
into the magnificent basin, and opened such splendid 
views, and went into the pretty little summer-house- 
looking building, there to sit down and enjoy herself, 
when, just as she opened the door, she was nearly 
knocked over, and stifled by clouds of saw-dust 
smoke, for it was a smoke hut for curing herrings; 
and the beach e’en-a’most poisoned her, it smelt so 
horrid where the fish were cleaned. She was in a 
peck of troubles, that’s a fact. Still it didn’t seem 
to take the nonsense out of her. Whenever she 
went among the neighbours, she made them stare, she 
talked so fine and so foolish about balls at Mason’s 
Hall, pick-nics at M‘Nab's Island, steam-trips up 
the basin, the parade and the military band, and the 
fashions, and so on. She took me in hand oncest, 
and ran on like a miil-stream, about a regatta and 
the theatre, and how well Captain Drill of the 15th, 
and Major Halt of the 18th, and Colonel March of 
the 7th, performed; and what a charming little 
afterpiece the farce of High Life below Stairs was. 
That's a farce, says I, ‘marm, we see played every 
day of our lives, without going to a theatre for it. 
Hans has been acting a part in that for this while 
past; andl am glad he has got a woman of sense for 
| his wife now, that will not let him make a fool of 
| himself any longer.°—‘ I don't understand you, sir,” 
| she said.—* Well, it ain’t easy to see them things all 
| at oncest, my dear friend,’ says I; ‘ but you will come 
' to see it all in its right light afore long, I make no 





She | doubt.’ ” 


| If our Transatlantic relatives command the 
finest “‘ water privilege” in the world—and we 
must now add “ gold privilege,” in consideration 
of the new El Dorado which has just turned up 
in California—they also possess floods and trea- 
sure-mines of volubility, which long submission 
| to tyranny (so some of them might — it) 
| have dammed and sealed up in the Englishman 
till the spring is lost and the metal degraded. 
Let us listen for a column’s length to— 
“a middle-sized but remarkably powerful and 
active man, of about thirty years of age. He was 
standing in the middle of the room, holding a long 
hunting whip, with the thong doubled in his hand, 
and shaking it at the person with whom he was 
arguing. He was dressed in a blanket-coat that 
reached to his knees, cut in the Indian fashion, 
trimmed with red cloth, and bound round the waist 
by a belt of the same colour. A large, loose pair of 
grey woollen stockingscovered his boots and trousers. 
| On’ his head was a low-crowned fur-cap, made of 
otter-skin, from the back of which was suspended a 
black tail, four or five inches in length. His neck 
was enveloped with several folds of a yarn comforter, 
| similar in colour and appearance to his sash. A long 
| iron spur, strapt on his left heel, completed his equip- 
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ment. His countenance (at least, all that could be 
seen of it, for he wore an enormous pair of untrimmed 
whiskers, which united under his chin, and protruded 
over his neckcloth and wrappings) exhibited a sin- 
gular mixture of firmness, quickness of temper, and 

od nature ; while his bright, restless eye, peculiar 
forehead, and expressive mouth, denoted both cun- 
ning and humour. ‘Ah,’ said Barclay, as soon as 
he got a glimpse of him, ‘here is Master Zeb Hunt! 
He is what our friend Stephen would call a“ Pippin,’’ 
or a regular “bar-room bird.” He is a drover and 
horse-jockey, and lives on the road, and is the pest 
of every tavern, and the torment of all travellers; 
for he talks so loud he can be heard all over the 
house.’ * * Mr. Hunt lifted his cap to Barclay as he 
entered the room, a mode of salutation not very 
common in Nova Scotia, a short, free and easy nod 
of the head being infinitely less troublesome and 
ceremonious, and, therefore, in more general use.’ 
* Morning to you, Squire!’ he said, in his accustomed 
loud tone and familiar manner. ‘I am glad to see 
you. I have been waiting for you for some time, to 
look at a horse I have here, that will just suit you. 
He is great, that’s a fact; a perfect case, I assure 
you. He can trot his mile in two minutes and thirty 
seconds, and no break, shuffle-rack, or pace, but a 
handsome round trot, with splendid knee action, 
not pawing the air like make-believe, nor pounding 
the road like breaking stones, but a sort of touch- 
me-light-and-go-easy style, like the beat of a gal’s 
finger on the pianny; and so gentle, a child can 
manage him. When you want him to go, take up 
the reins and he’s off like a fox; when you want 
him to stop, throw them down, and he'll stand all 
day. The way he makes the spokes fly round ina 
wheel, so that you can only see the rim, as if it was a 
hoop, isamazing. It frightened me at first, and I 
ain’t easy scared by a horse. He is a su-perior ani- 
mal, beyond all doubt. I never was suited before in 
all my life,and I don’t know as he ain’t spoilt me, so 
I shall be suited agin. Sometimes I can’t part with 
him any how, for I can’t never get another like him ; 
and sometimes I take a notion into my head I ought 
to sell him, as it is too much money for a poor man 
like me to have ina horse. You've heard tell of 
Heber of Windsor, haven’t you? Well, he’s crazy 
after him; and, if he don’t know a good one when he 
sees him, he does when hetries him, and that’s more 
than most men do. I'd like you to have him, for you 
are a judge of a horse,—perhaps the best in these parts 
(though I’ve seen the leak put into you, too, afore 
now). Yowwill take good care of him, and I wouldn’t 
like to see the critter knocked about like a corn. He 
will lead your tandem beautiful, and keep his traces 
up, without doing the whole work and killing him- 
self. A thread will guide him; and then he knows 
how to slack up a going-down hill, so as not to drag 
the wheeler off his legs. Oh, he’s a doll! His sinews 
are all scorpion tails and whipcords, and he’s muscle 
enough for two beasts of his size. You can’t fault 
him in no particular, for he is perfect, head or neck, 
shoulder or girth, back or loins, stifle or hock, or 
chest and bastions; and, as for hoofs, they actilly 
seem as if they was made a purpose for a trotter. In 
fact, you may say he’s the greatest piece of stuff ever 
wrapped up in a horse-hide. Come and look at him, 
and judge for yourself. My price is two fifty ; but, 
if you like him, say the word, and he is yours at two 
hundred dollars, for I'd like you to have him. I con- 
sait he'll suit you to a notch, and do me credit too, 
Heavens and airth! ain’t he the boy to slip by the 
officers’ tandems club to Halifax, like wink, and yea 
a sitting at your ease, pretending to hold him in, and 
passing of them, nodding and laughing good-natured- 
like, as much as to say, ‘ Don’t you wish you could 
keep the road now you’ ve got it ?*_‘ Squire Barclay,’ 
said a man, who had just removed a pipe from his 
mouth for the purpose of placing it with a tumbler 
of rum and water,—‘Squire, you have heard Zeb 
Hunt talk afore to-day, I reckon. I have been list- 
ening to him while he has been a-running on like a 
mill-wheel, a-praising of his horse up to the very nine 
as the pink of all perfection; but he never said a 
word about his soundness, do you mark ? If you in- 
tend to make a trade with him, I guess you had better 
be wide awake, for he is too much for most folks: a 
man must rise early in the morning to catch him 
napping.’—‘ What's that you say, you leather-lipped 
rascal? retorted the Pippin, as he advanced menac- 
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ingly towards his accuser. ‘ How dare you put in 
your oar when gentlemen are bantering for a trade, 
you ewe-necked, cat-hammed, shad-built, lop-eared, 
onderbread villain? You measure other folks’ corn 
with your own bushel, and judge your neighbours by 
yourself—about as bad a standard as you'll find any 
where. Squire,’ he continued, turning away with 
apparent contempt from the man who had traduced 
him, ‘if there is any one thing I pride myself upon in 
the world, it is on being candid. I am straight up 
and down ; what I say I mean, and what I mean I'll 
stand to. I take all mankind to be rogues, more or 
less, and, what’s more, canting, hypocritical rogues, 
too; for they pretend they are honest, all the time 
they are cheating the world and the devil. Now, I 
am straightforward, open, and above board. I pre- 
tend to nothing. I won’t say I'll not get the advan- 
tage if I can in a horse trade, or any other trade. I 
don’t deny it. I avow it open. What sort of a deal 
would it be, were I to get the disadvantage always ? 
Why, in six months, I shouldn't have a horse to 
trade with; for, what is trade, if you come to that, 
but gambling with the chances in your favour? I am 
not bound to tell my horses’ faults. I don’t like to 
dwell on the faults of my friends; I praise their vir- 
tues. People don’t cry stinking fish, in a giniral way, 
in any market I was ever in yet, because folks have 
noses, and can smell for themselves. I don’t talk of 
sprains, curbs, and ring-bones; people have eyes, and 
can see for themselves: and, if they are too plaguy 
careless to look, whose fault is that ? No, sir, I scorn 
a dirty thing. I conceal nothing. I say, publicly, I 





sophers declare that, so great will be the fall in 
the price of gold, people may make a futur 
fortune by getting into present debt. But this 
is an argument beyond our province. If it prove 
true, our country will be in as fair a position 
for reaping all the advantages as could well be 
desired. 

Mr. Bryant’s book, of course, gives no infor. 
mation on this subject of all engrossing interest, 
—but much indeed that is pls ta to it. The 
gold mines were not discovered in “1846 and 
1847.” The Spaniards, though the most invete. 
rate gold-hunters in the world, possessed the 
untold treasure for centuries and never found 
out the value of their possession. This is not 
the least curious fact in the circle of marvels, 
Before they had been a year in possession of 
the Sacramento, the Yankees discovered their 
wealth. And yet, the Anglo-Americans owe 
their prosperity in no small degree to the 
fact that they have never been a gold-hunting 
people,—but have been generally well content 
to seek El Dorado with the spade and 
plough. The fable of the buried riches has 
been to them a truth. They who seek, find 
not,—they who seek not, find. With what 
caprices Fortune mocks poor mortal efforts! 

here are three routes—from either Europe 
or Atlantic-America—to California: by sea to 





expect the advantage in a bargain: and, if I can’t 
get it, I don’t trade. That's my rule, sir; and I don't 
care who knows it. I hate and despise pretence. 
The world’s full of it. Every man, in a giniral way, 
has more cloaks to cover his villany than shirts to 
cover his back.” 

Here we must stop. Such as hold our faith 
respecting humour will not be surprised to hear 
that the ‘‘ Old Judge” can tell a pathetic or a 
terrible story as successfully as he can ‘ trot 
out” the above tremendous conversers, whom we 
have sparingly exhibited.—‘ The Lone House”’ 
will bring the pathos of forest life closely home 
to many who sit by the warm hearths encircled 
by luxury and every protective influence till 
they are apt to forget that such trials still 
remain in the world.—The story of ‘‘ Horse-shoe 
Cove,” again, is a capital tale of terror for the 
‘small hours.” —In mentioning the above items 
of this capital miscellany, we have by no means 
specified all its component parts. Few will 
remonstrate against our commendation as ex- 
aggerated. 





What I saw in California; being the Journal of 
a Tour, Sc. in the Years 1846 and 1847. By 
Edwin Bryant. Bentley. 

Aut the world is aware by this time of the 

wonderful news from Pacific-America. El 

Dorado has been found. The dreams of the 

Columbian age are at length realized. After 

a lapse of three centuries, the credulity of 

Raleigh and the previsions of Ovelland are 

vindicated. A few weeks ago, when a Morning 

Paper startled its readers by an announcement 

of the discovery of gold mines in California, 

cautious people shrugged their shoulders and 
worse-informed journalists refused to circulate 
the intelligence. But proof on proof came in so 
hotly that scepticism was soon put to the rout. 
The gold is there—it waits only to be gathered 
in. The Mormons, who have recently migrated 
from their settlement on the Mississippi to the 
banks of the Sacramento, regard the discovery 
as a special dispensation of Providence. Unquiet 
spirits, not only in the United States, but in Eng- 
land, Germany, and France also, are preparing 
for a descent upon this new and more prolific 

‘Gold Coast.’”’ Political economists are already 

speculating upon the derangement and disorder 

which so large an importation of the ‘ precious 
metal” will produce in the commercial and 
monetary world. Some of the Yankee philo- 





Panama, overland across the Isthmus of Darien, 
| and again by sea to St. Francisco; by sea all 
| the way round Cape Horn—a voyage of five 
|months; and overland by way of the great 
| prairies through the south pass in the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘The last is the route adopted by 

nearly all emigrants —a continual stream of 
| whom is constantly rolling towards the shore 
of the Pacific. It is the road travelled and 
described by Mr. Bryant: —a few of whos 
| notes may probably interest some of our readers 

who like to wander over “ anters vast and 
| deserts idle” in their easy arm-chairs. Here we 
are on the great waste.— 

“Turning our course towards the river, we kept 
along over the bluffs for several miles, from which we 
had an extensive view of the arid plain to the south, 
with clouds of dust and sand flying over it. The 
‘Chimney Rock’ has been in sight the whole day. 
About five miles before we reached it a very amusing 
incident occurred. A man on horseback appeared 
in front coming towards us. He was about two 
miles distant when we first saw him. He appearel 
to be riding leisurely along the trail, and did not dis 
cover us until he had approached within the distance 
of half or three-quarters of a mile. He then sui- 
denly halted, turned his horse partly round, ani 
seemed in doubt whether to advance or retreat. In 
the meantime we continued to approach him; ani 
several of the party starting their horses suddenly 
forward on a gallop, gave a loud Indian whoop, 
This appeared to operate with electrical force. He 
fled with all the speed that his horse was capable of 
Whip and spur were applied with an energy ind 
cating that the rider supposed his life dependent 
upon their influence over the animal he rode. He 
would occasionally look back, and then renew with 
increased zeal the lashes upon his poor beast. Away 
and away he went, almost with the fleetness of the 
wind, and was soon lost to our sight in a distant 
depression of the plain. He evidently supposed u 
to be a party of Indians whom he did not wish to 
encounter, and, seized with a panic, fled with the 
precipitation I have described. I did not see him 
afterwards. He was an emigrant, probably, in search 
of lost cattle. We encamped about 5 o’clock p.m, o 
the bank of the Platte, about three miles from the 
‘Chimney Rock.’ This remarkable landmark de 
rives its name from some resemblance which it bears 
toa chimney. Its height from the base to the apex 


is several hundred feet, and in a clear atmosphere it 
can be seen at a distance of forty miles. It is com- 
posed of soft rock, and is what remains of one of the 
bluffs of the Platte, the fierce storms of wind 

rain which rage in this region having worn it into 
The column which represents the chim- 





this shape. 
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ney will soon crumble away and disappear entirely. 
The scenery to the right of the rock, as we face it 
from the river, is singularly picturesque and interest- 
ing. There are four high elevations of architectural 
configuration, one of which would represent a distant 
view of the ruins of the Athenian Acropolis; an- 
other the crumbling remains of an Egyptian temple; 
a third a Mexican pyramid; the fourth the mauso- 
leum of one of the Titans. In the background the 
bluffs are worn into such figures as to represent ranges 
of castles and palaces, A black cloud which has 
risen in the west since three o’clock hangs sus- 
pended like a sable curtain over this picture of 
nature in ruin and desolation. A narrow, bright line 
of lurid light extends along the western horizon be- 
neath the dark mass of vapour where the sun is 
setting, casting huge and lengthened shadews over 
the plain from pyramids, spires, and domes in the far 
distance. The illusion is so perfect that no effort of 
the imagination is required to suppose ourselves en- 
camped in the vicinity of the ruins of some vast city 
erected by a race of giants, contemporaries of the 
Megatherii and the Ichthyosaurii.”’ 


With our civilization of penny postage, with 
only twelve deliveries a day, it is not unprofit- 
able to contrast a more primitive order of postal 
arrangements.— 

“ A sort of post-office communication is frequently 
established by the emigrant companies. The inform- 
ation which they desire to communicate is sometimes 
written upon the skulls of buffaloes—sometimes upon 
small strips of smooth planks, and at others a stake 
or stick being driven into the ground, and split at 
the top, a manuscript note is inserted in it. These 
are conspicuously placed at the side of the trail, and 
are seen and read by succeeding companies. One of 
the last-deseribed notices we saw this morning. It 
purported to be written by the captain of a company 
from Platte county, Mo., a portion of which was 
bound for California, and a portion for Oregon. It 
consisted of sixty-six waggons. They had travelled 
up the Platte a considerable distance, passing through 
the Pawnee villages, with which Indians they had 
had some difficulties. They had also suffered much 
from the rains and high waters. They were now 
one day in advance of us, * * We found near 
the mouth of ‘Ash Hollow,’ a small log-cabin, which 
had been erected last winter by some trappers, re- 
turning to the ‘ settlements,’ who, on account of the 
snows, had been compelled to remain here until 
spring. This rude structure has, by the emigrants, 
been turned into a sort of general post-office. Nu- 
merous advertisements in manuscript are posted on 
its walls outside, descriptive of lost cattle, horses, 
&c. ; and inside, in a recess, there was a large num- 
ber of letters deposited, addressed to persons in 
almost every quarter of the globe, with requests, that 
those who passed would convey them to the nearest 
post-office in the States. The place had something 
of the air ofa cross-road settlement ; and we lingered 
around it some time, reading the advertisements and 
overlooking the letters.” 

One of the natural phenomena most frequently 
observed in the prairies is the mirage.—It is 
described in a variety of forms by Mr. Bryant ; 
who is somewhat of a naturalist himself and 
has an eye for the beauties of nature.— 

“From this point on our right and left, diagonally 
in our front, at an apparent distance of thirty or forty 
miles, high isolated mountains rise abruptly from 
the surface of the plain. Those on our left were as 
white as the snow-like face of the desert, and may be 
of the same composition, but I am inclined to the 
belief that they are composed of white clay, or clay 
and sand intermingied. The mirage here displayed 
again its wonderful illusions, in a perfection and 
with a magnific.nce surpassing any presentation of 
the kind I had previously seen. Lakes, dotted with 
islands and bordered by groves of gently waving 
timber, whose tranquil and limpid waves reflected 
their sloping banks and the shady islets in their 
bosoms, lay spread out before us, inviting us, by their 
illusory temptations, to stray from our path and 
enjoy their cooling shades and refreshing waters, 
These fading away as we advanced, beautiful villas, 
adorned with edifices, decorated with all the orna- 
ments of suburban architecture, and surrounded by 
gardens, shaded walks, parks, and stately avenues, 








would succeed them, renewing the alluring invita- 
tion to repose, by enticing the vision with more than 
Calypsan enjoyments or Elysian pleasures. These 
melting from our view as those before, in another 
place a vast city, with countless columned edifices 
of marble whiteness, and studded with domes, spires, 
and turreted towers, would rise upon the horizon of 
the plain, astonishing us with its stupendous gran- 
deur and sublime magnificence. But it is in vain to 
attempt a description of these singular and extra- 
ordinary phenomena. Neither prose or poetry, nor 
the pencil of the artist, can adequately portray their 
beauties. The whole distant view around, at this 
point, seemed like the creations of a sublime and 
gorgeous dream, or the effect of enchantment. I 
observed that where these appearances were pre- 
sented in their most varied forms, and with the 
most vivid distinctness, the surface of the plain was 
broken, either by chasms hollowed out from the 
action of the winds, or by undulations formed of the 
drifting sands,” 


As a pendant to this picture we give an 
account of a phenomenon much rarer than the 
mirage.— 

“About eleven o’clock we struck a vast white 
plain, uniformly level, and utterly destitute of vege- 
tation or any sign that shrub or plant had ever 
existed above its snow-like surface. Pausing a few 
moments to rest our mules, and moisten our mouths 
and throats from the scant supply of beverage in 
our powder-keg, we entered upon this appalling 
field of sullen and hoary desolation. It was ascene 
so entirely new to us, so frightfully forbidding and 
unearthly in its aspects, that all of us, I believe, 
though impressed with its sublimity, felt a slight 
shudder of apprehension. Our mules seemed to 
sympathize with us in the pervading sentiment, and 
moved forward with reluctance, several of them 
stubbornly setting their faces for a countermarch. 
For fifteen miles the surface of this plain is so com- 
pact, that the feet of our animals, as we hurried 
them along over it, left but little if any impression 
for the guidance of: the future traveller. It is 
covered with a hard crust of saline and alkaline 
substances combined, from one-fourth to one-half 
of an inch in thickness, beneath which is a stratum 
of damp whitish sand and clay intermingled. Small 
fragments of white shelly rock, of an inch and a 
half in thickness, which appear as if they once com- 
posed a crust, but had been broken by the action of 
the atmosphere or the pressure of water rising from 
beneath, are strewn over the entire plain and im- 
bedded in the salt and sand. As we moved onward, 
a member of our party in the rear called our atten- 
tion to a gigantic moving object on our left, at an 
apparent distance of six or eight miles. It is very 
difficult to determine distances accurately on these 
plains. Your estimate is based upon the probable 
dimensions of the object, and unless you know what 
the object is, and its probable size, you are liable to 
great deception. The atmosphere seems frequently 
to act as a magnifier; so much so, that I have often 
seen a raven perched upon a low shrub or an undu- 
lation of the plain, answering to the outlines of a 
man on horseback. But this object was so enor- 
mously large, considering its apparent distance, and 
its movement forward, parallel with ours, so dis- 
tinct that it greatly excited our wonder and curiosity. 
Many and various were the conjectures (serious and 
facetious) of the party, as to what it might be, or 
portend. Some thought it might be Mr. Hudspeth, 
who had concluded to follow us; others that it was 
some cyclopean nondescript animal lost upon the 
desert; others that it was the ghost of a mammoth 
or Megatherium wandering on ‘this rendezvous of 
death ;’ others that it was the d—1 mounted on an 
ibis, &c. It was the general conclusion, however, 
that no animal composed of flesh and blood, or even 
a healthy ghost, could here inhabit. A partner of 
equal size soon joined it, and for an hour or more 
they moved along as before, parallel to us, when 
they disappeared, apparently behind the horizon.— 
As we proceeded, the plain gradually became softer, 
and our mules sometimes sank to their kneés in the 
stiff composition of salt, sand, and clay. The tra- 
velling at length became so difficult and fatiguing to 
our animals that several of the party dismounted 
(myself among the number), and we consequently 








slackened our hitherto brisk pace into a walk. 
About two o'clock p.m., we discovered through the 
smoky vapour the dim outlines of the mountains in 
front of us, at the foot of which was to terminate 
our day's march, if we were so fortunate as to reach 
it. But still we were a long and weary distance 
from it, and from the ‘grass and water’ which we 
expected there to find. A cloud rose from the 
south soon afterwards, accompanied by several dis- 
tant peals of thunder, and a furious wind, rushing 
across the plain, and filling the whole atmosphere 
around us with fine particles of salt, and drifting it 
in heaps like the newly fallen snow. Our eyes be- 
came nearly blinded and our throats choked with the 
saline matter, and the very air we breathed tasted 
of salt. During the subsidence of this tempest, 
there appeared upon the plain one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena, I dare to assert, ever 
witnessed. As I have before stated, I had dismounted 
from my mule, and turning it in with the caballada, 
was walking several rods in front of the party, in 
order to lead in a direct course to the point of our 
destination. Diagonally in front, to the right, our 
course being west, there appeared the figures of a 
number of men and horses, some fifteen or twenty. 
Some of these figures were mounted and others dis- 
mounted, and appeared to be marching on foot. 
Their faces and the heads of the horses were turned 
towards us, and at first they appeared as if they 
were rushing down upon us, Their apparent dis- 
tance, judging from the horizon, was from three to 
five miles. But their size was not correspondent, 
for they seemed nearly as large as our own bodies, 
and consequently were of gigantic stature. At the 
first view I supposed them to be a small party of 
Indians (probably the Utahs) marching from the 
opposite side of the plain. But this seemed to me 
scarcely probable, as no hunting or war party would 
be likely to take this route. I called to some of 
our party nearest to me to hasten forward, as there 
were men in front coming towards us. Very soon 
the fifteen or twenty figures were multiplied into 
three or four hundred, and appeared to be marching 
forward with the greatest action and speed. I then 
conjectured that they might be Captain Fremont 
and his party with others, from California, returning 
to the United States by this route, although they 
seemed to be too numerous even for this. I spoke 
to Brown, who was nearest to me, and asked him if 
he noticed the figures of men and horses in front? 
He answered that he did, and that he had observed 
the same appearances several times previously, but 
that they had disappeared, and he believed them to 
be optical illusions similar to the mirage. It was 
then, for the first time, so perfect was the deception, 
that I conjectured the probable fact that these 
figures were the reflection of our own images by the 
atmosphere, filled as it was with fine particles of 
crystallized matter, or by the distant horizon, covered 
by the same substance. This induced a more minute 
observation of the phenomenon, in order to detect 
the deception, if such it were. I noticed a single 
figure, apparently in front in advance of all the 
others, and was struck with its likeness to myself, 
Its motions, too, I thought were the same as mine, 
To test the hypothesis above suggested, I wheeled 
suddenly round, at the same time stretching my 
arms out to their full length, and turning my face 
sidewise to notice the movements of this figure. 
It went through precisely the same motions. I 
then marched deliberately and with long strideg 
several paces; the figure did the same. To test it 
more thoroughly, I repeated the experiment, and 
with the same result. The fact then was clear. 
But it was more fully verified still, for the whole 
array of this numerous shadowy host in the course 
of an hour melted entirely away, and was no more 
seen. The phenomenon, however, explained and 
gave the history of the gigantic spectres which 
appeared and disappeared so mysteriously at an 
earlier hour of the day. The figures were our own 
shadows, produced and reproduced by the mirror- 
like composition impregnating the atmosphere and 
covering the plain. I cannot here more particularly 
explain or refer to the subject. But this phantom 
population, springing out of the ground as it were, 
and arraying itself before us as we traversed this 
dreary and heaven condemned waste, although we 
were entirely convinced of the cause of the appari- 
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tion, excited those superstitious emotions so natural 
to all mankind.” 

These extracts sufficiently indicate the interest 
of Mr. Bryant’s work. 





The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By 

George Dennis. 

[Second Notice.] 

Tue government of Etruria externally bore 
some resemblance to a federal republic; each 
of its twelve states or cities having a distinct 
sovereignty,—the whole forming a confedera- 
tion of amity and mutual assistance. Each 
sovereign prince exercised both political and 
ecclesiastical functions, and was profoundly 
skilled in divination and the mysteries of reli- 
gion. The same will decreed civil laws, and 
prescribed religious observances and ceremonies, 
on the assumption of an unerring interpretation 
of the will of Heaven. The power was wholly 
in the hands of the priestly aristocracy; and 
the people were not allowed any voice in the 
government,—but appear to have occupied the 
position of serfs. At all events, they were not 
slaves; for the slaves of the Etruscans were 
“captives taken in war or in their piratical 
expeditions, and were proverbially severely 
treated by their captors.” Niebuhr shows 
“that the want of a free and respectable com- 
munity—which the nobles obstinately restrained, 
and while extending their old feudal system, 
never allowed to grow up—was the occasion of the 
singular weakness displayed by the great Etrus- 
can cities in their wars with the Romans: yet 
had there been no slaves, and had the entire 
population been of one race, the lower classes 
could hardly have escaped enthralment,—for it 
is difficult to conceive of a system of govern- 
ment more calculated to enslave both mind and 
body than that of the aristocratical augurs and 
aruspices of Etruria.” 

The religion of Etruria bore more resemblance 
to the gloomy, imperious mysticism of Egypt 
than to any other theological system of the 
East; and “ such was its sway, that it moulded 
the national character, and gave the Etruscans 
a pre-eminently religious reputation among the 
people of antiquity. The mythological system 
of Etruria was partly allied to that of Greece, 
but still more nearly to that of Rome, who 
derived many of her divinities and their names 
from this source.” In addition to the three 
supreme deities, Tinia (Jupiter), Cupra (Juno), 
and Menrva (Minerva), there were the twelve 
great gods called Dii Consentes or Complices,— 
“the senators of the gods,” fierce and pitiless 
deities, (who, however, were not deemed eternal, ) 
—and the yet more awful and potent ‘“ shrouded 
gods,” Dii Involuti, who ruled both gods and 
men. Nine of their great gods had the power 
of hurling thunderbolts,—of which there are 
eleven sorts; and asthe whole district of Etruria 
is remarkably subject to awful thunder-storms, 
this predominance of thunder-wielding gods in 
the mythological system of the Etruscans is sin- 
gularly significant and suggestive. Besides the 
foregoing, there were many other deities—all 
in some degree allied to different ancient sys- 
tems; but there were some more peculiarly 
Etruscan, which are consequently deserving of 
especial consideration. The principal of these 
is the goddess of Fate, bearing various names. 
The most common are Lasa and Mean. She 
is “ generally represented with wings, sometimes 
with a hammer and nail as if fixing unalterably 
her decrees.” The doctrine of Genii was the 
greatest peculiarity of the Etruscan mythology; 
but the “system of Lares and Penates, the 
household deities who watched over the personal 
and pecuniary interests of individuals and fami- 
lies, was its most prominent feature, and was 
borrowed by the Romans: who, in all proba- 


bility, obtained their doctrine of an attendant 
genius watching over every individual from his 
birth from the same source—though there is no 
positive proof of this doctrine among the Etrus- 
cans.” The belief in an attendant genius per- 
vades the East, and is intimately connected 
with the doctrine of fatalism. Some easterns 
imagine that an evil and good spirit sit one 
on each shoulder of every individual; and the 
Mohammedan salutes the Malika on each side 
of him in the last paragraph of his prayer. 
With them, the angel of death appears to every 
man at the approach of the termination of his 
mortal career. The last and most prominently 
represented figures on Etruscan sepulchral mo- 
numents are the powers of the lower world— 
Mantus (Pluto), King of Shades, and Mania 
(Proserpine), a fearful goddess propitiated by 
human sacrifices: and connected with these was 
Charon, the conductor of souls, with his nu- 
merous attendant demons and furies. 

It cannot but furnish matter for reflection that 
a people so highly civilized in all the arts and 
sciences,—who possessed such a store of national 
literature that the Romans used to send their 
sons into the land, though that of their here- 
ditary foes, to study,— and who excelled in 
“navigation and military tactics, agriculture, 
medicine, and other practical sciences (above 
all, in astronomy,”’ the elements of which science 
they may have brought with them, for they seem 
to have arrived at a very early period at a close 
approximation to the true division of time, (and to 
have fixed the tropical year at precisely 365 days, 
5 hours, and 40 minutes),—it must, we repeat, 
supply matter for reflection that a people in the 
enjoyment of such high physical civilization 
should yet never have obtained an extended 
or paramount influence amongst nations or 
produced any signally great intellectual charac- 
ters. Other countries have perpetuated the fame 
of their heroes by monumental records: the 
Etruseans have left even more such records than 
other nations, but not one indication ofindividual 
greatness—no sign of hero or hero worship— 
all are apparently equal; and hence we infer 
that they had no great characters to perpetuate. 
The hierarchical constitution of the government 
and the mystical character of the religion un- 
questionably produced this result. The system 
operated to retard progress and repress indi- 
vidual or personal energies. Even the civili- 
zation, as compared with that of Greece, was 
stationary and conventional; differing, as Mr. 
Dennis justly remarks, “as the civilization of a 
country under despotic rule will always differ 
from that of a free people. It resided,” he con- 
tinues,— 
“ijn the mass rather than in the individual; it was 
the result of a set system, not of personal energy 
and excellence; its tendency was stationary rather 
than progressive; its object was to improve the 
physical condition of the people, and to minister 
to luxury rather than to advance and elevate the 
nobler faculties of human nature. In all this it 
assimilated to the civilization of the East. It had 
not the earnest germ of developement, the intense 
vitality which existed in Greece. It could never 
have produced a Plato, a Demosthenes, a Thucy- 
dides, or a Phidias. Yet, while inferior to her illus- 
trious contemporary in intellectual vigour and emi- 
nence, Etruria was in advance of her in her social 
condition and in certain respects in physical civiliza- 
tion,—or that state in which the arts and sciences are 
made to minister to comfort and luxury. The health 
and cleanliness of her towns were insured by a system 
of sewerage, vestiges of which may be seen on many 
Etruscan sites; and the Cloaca Maxima will be a 
memorial to all time of the attention paid by the 
Etruscans to drainage. Yet this is said to have 
been neglected by the Greeks. In her internal com- 
munication, also, Etruria shows her advance in phy- 
sical civilization, Few extant remains of paved 
ways, it is true, can be pronounced Etruscan; but in 








the neighbourhood of most of her cities ate traces 
of roads cut in the rocks,—sometimes flanked with 
tombs, or even marked with inscriptions determining 
their antiquity,—and generally having water-channelg 
or gutters to keep them dry and clean. The Etrus. 
cans were also skilled in controlling the injurious 
processes of rtature. They drained lakes by cutting 
tunnels through the hearts of mountains; and they 
diverted the course of rivers to ‘reclaim low and 
marshy ground, just as the Val di Chiana has been 
reclaimed in our own times. And these grand works 
are not only still extant,—some are even efficient as 
ever after the lapse of so many centuries. That the 
Etruscans were eminently skilled in tunnelling, exca- 
vating, and giving form and beauty to shapeless 
rocks and for useful purposes, is a fact impressed on 
the mind of every one who visits the land. Their 
tombs were all subterranean and, with few exceptions, 
hewn in the rock, after the manner of the Egyptians 
and other people of the East. In truth, in no point 
is the oriental character of the Etruscans more ob- 
viously marked than in their sepulchres; and modern 
researches are daily bringing to light fresh analogies 
to the tombs of Lycia, Phrygia, Lydia, or Egypt.’’ 

It is from the remains of the arts of the 
Etruscans that we gather our chief knowledge 
of the people; and Mr. Dennis furnishes a 
luminous and succinct account of so much value 
that. we regret our inability to insert it entire. 
Numerous as are the examples of Art in various 
branches amongst the Etruscans, unquestionably 
that which is most peculiarly their own, and has 
partaken least of foreign influence, is their 
architecture: of which history teaches us little 
beyond the fact that they were the chief ar- 
chitects of early Rome,—who, whenever she 
would raise a public building, sent to Etruria 
for artificers. The remains of Etruscan archi- 
tecture still extant are found in the walls and 
gates of cities, in sewers, bridges, vaults and 
tombs.— 

“Nothing,” says Mr. Dennis,“ gives a more 
exalted idea of the power and grandeur of this 
ancient people than the walls of their cities, These 
enormous piles of masonry, uncemented, yet so 
solid as to have withstood for three thousand years 
the destroying hand of man, the tempests, the earth- 
quakes, the invisible yet more destructive power of 
atmospheric action, seem destined to endure to the 
end of time, yet often show a beauty, a perfection of 
workmanship that has never been surpassed. The 
style of masonry differs in the two great divisions of 
the land, and is determined in part by the nature of 
the local materials. In the northern district the 
walls are composed of huge blocks, rectangular in 
general, but of various sizes and irregular arrange- 
ment, according as the masses of rock were hewn or 
split from the quarry; and in some instances small 
pieces are inserted in the interstices of the larger 
blocks. There are, also, a few instances of the irre- 
gular, polygonal style,—as in the Cyclopean cities of 
central Italy. In the southern district the masonry 
is less massive and very regular.” 

That the world is indebted to Etruria for the 
discovery of the principle of the arch it would 
be difficult to prove,—as arches are found 
among the tombs of Thebes and in the pyramids 
of Nubia, in Laconia, in Acarnania, and in 
Assyria, according to Mr. Layard’s account of 
his discoveries. But whichever of these nations 
discovered the principle, there can be no doubt 
that it was the Etruscans who first practised 
it in Italy. Of the sepulchres of Etruria a 
leading feature is, that they are always sub- 
terranean; being hollowed in the living rock, 
either beneath the surface of the ground, or in 
the face of a cliff, or at the foot of a cliff, which 
was shaped by the chisel into a monument and 
inscribed with an epitaph. Where the rock 
would not admit of such excavation or the soil 
was too loose, the tomb was constructed of 
masonry and heaped over with earth into the 
form of a tumulus. Another characteristic of 
Etruscan tombs is that they generally show an 
imitation of the abodes of the living, in either 
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their exterior, interior, or both combined. 
Some have more resemblance to temples, — 
and may be the sepulchres of families holding 
the sacerdotal office. It is likewise probable 
that the paintings on the walls indicate the 
style of internal decorations of the houses. 

e ceilings adorned with coffers, the walls 
with pannelling, benches and stools around 
the chambers, weapons and other furniture 
suspended from the walls, easy arm-chairs with 
foot-stools attached, all hewn from the living 
rock, show the analogy to houses to hold in 
ouyting but the light of day.— 

“In this respect alone Etruscan tombs have a 
peculiar interest and value,—as illustrative of the 
plan, arrangements, and decorations, external and 
internal, of Etruscan houses; of which, as time has 
left no trace and history no definite description, we 
must gather what information we may from analogical 
sources, In the Etruscan temples and houses, be 
it remembered, we view those of early Rome, ere 
she had sat at the feet of her more accomplished 
preceptor, Greece.” 

Of the plastic and pictorial arts it is difficult 

to treat, on account of the extent of the subject 
and the knowledge and taste required to bear 
upon it :—but Mr. Dennis proves himself equal to 
his task. In the most ancient works of Etruria 
the influence of the national religion is most 
apparent; so that some have been led to con- 
ie that the theory and practice of design 
were originally in the hands of the priests alone. 
The vale Etruscan works have many points in 
common with those of the infancy of Art in 
other lands; though— 
“they have native peculiarities, such as dispropor- 
tionate length of body and limbs, an unnatural 
elongation of hands and feet, drapery adhering to 
the body, and great rigidity very like the Egyptian. 
By degrees, however, Etruscan art stepped out of 
the conventionalities which confined it, and assumed 
a more energetic character, more like the Greek, 
yet still rigid, hard, and dry ; but when the triumph 
of Greek art was complete, and the world acknow- 
ledged the transcendency of Hellenic genius, Etruria 
became its humble disciple, and imitated—copied 
almost to servility—the grand works of the Greek 
chisel and pencil. A distinctive national character 
is, however, generally preserved. Thus, the three 
styles into which Etruscan art may be divided are, 
—Ist. the Egyptian, which has also Babylonian 
analogies; 2nd. the Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, as it 
is sometimes called, perhaps in compliment to its 
more than doubtful Greek character; 3rd. the Hel- 
lenic. To these might be added a fourth,—that of 
the Decadence.” 

This classification pertains to all the imitative 
arts of the Etruscans; of which their working 
in clay was the most ancient and the most 
celebrated. Then followed casting and chisel- 
ling in bronze; for which they were greatly 
renowned,—not only for the merit of their works, 
but for “ being the inventors of this art in Italy. 
One of the most interesting monuments of this 
art extant is the she-wolf of the Capitol,—which 
has an historical renown.”’ They likewise 
excelled in the manufacture of instruments for 
domestic and warlike purposes. Even in the 
time of Pericles, the poet Pherecrates sang of 
the Etruscan candelabra; and Phidias himself 
gave to his celebrated statue of Minerva sandals 
of the Etruscan fashion: so “that if Etruria 
was indebted to Greece for the excellence she 
attained in the representation of the human 
form, the latter was ready to admit and to avail 
herself of the native skill and taste of her pupil.”’ 
The art of statuary, either in wood or stone, 
was very ancient in Italy; and it was the cus- 
tom of the Etruscans to decorate their sepulchral 
monuments with the effigies of the hesenl 
and with reliefs of various descriptions. The 
extant sculpture is almost wholly of this nature; 
and though it betrays more of Greek than of 
Egyptian art, it is , li this source ‘ that we 


| 


learn most of the manners, customs, inner life, 
and religious creed, as well as of the costume 
and personal characteristics, of this singular 
people.” 


“Numerous as are Etruscan gems, none of them 
are cameos, or with figures cut in relief; all are 
intaglios,—and all are cut into the form of the scara- 
beus or beetle. Nothing seems to indicate a closer 
analogy between Etruria and Egypt than the multi- 
tude of these curious gems found in this part of Italy. 
The use of them was doubtless derived from the 
banks of the Nile; and they appear to have served 
the same purpose as in Egypt—to have been worn 
as charms or amulets,—generally in rings. The 








Etruscan 

Representing Phuphluns, Semla and A 

For a long time these instruments went by | 
the name of paterze,—and were supposed to have | 
served as ladles for flour, or other light dry | 
substances, used in the sacrifices: but the fact | 
of their being mirrors is now proved beyond a | 
doubt, by representations of them, either on | 
their own disks, or on painted vases, in the | 
hands of females, who are using them as such— | 
and by the discovery of them in caskets, with 
other articles ofthe female toilet. ‘‘ These specchj | 
may be divided into three classes :—those without | 
any design on’ the inner surface,—those with | 
figures in relief, — and those with designs | 
scratched on the inner surface.”” These may 
be subdivided into those which bear designs 
from the Greek mythology, always, however, 
illustrated by Etruscan inscriptions, — those 





Etruscan scarabei have a marked difference from 
the Egyptian, in material, form, and decoration; and 
the frequent representations from the Greek mytho- 
logy prove them to be of no very early date. ‘They 
have rarely been found on more than two sites— 
Chiusi and Vulci. * * The specula or mirrors are 
round or pear-shaped plates of bronze, often gilt, or 
silvered, flat, but with the edge turned up, or slightly 
concave, having the outer side highly polished, and 
the inner adorned with figures scratched upon it. 
To the plate is attached a handle, often carved into 
some elegant form of life. The disk is seldom more 
than six or seven inches in diameter, and is generally 
encircled by a wreath of leaves, as shown in the 
specimen engraved.” 


Mirror, 
pula,—or Bacclius, Semele and Apollo. 

The art in which Etruscan genius and skill 
have achieved their greatest triumph is paint- 
ing:—an art of such early date in Italy that 
we hear of paintings at Caere believed to be 
earlier than the foundation of Rome. The pic- 
torial remains of Etruria are of two kinds: the 
scenes on the walls of sepulchres—and those on 
pottery.— 

“The Painted Tombs is a most important class 
of monuments; for the variety and interest of the 
subjects represented, and the light which they throw 
on the customs, domestic manners, and religious 
creed of the Etruscans, as well as on the progress 


| and extent of the Pictorial Art among them.—They 


show us Etruscan art in various stages of excellence, 
from its infancy to its perfection ; some being coeval, 
it may be, with the foundation of Rome, others as 
late as the Empire,—some almost Egyptian in cha- 





which bear representations or symbols of divi- | racter, others peculiarly native,—some, again, decid- 
nities of the national creed,—and those which | edly Greek in imitation, if not in execution,—others 
pourtray scenes of Etruscan life and manners; | like the Roman frescoes of Pompeii and Hercula- 
but of these last only few instances are known. |neum. In the tomb of Veii we have the rudeness 

“There is no branch of Etruscan antiquities more | and conventionality of very early art—and no attempt 
genuinely native than thesespecula—none more valu- | to imitate the colouring of nature. In the earliest 
able to the inquirer, for the information which it yields | tombs of Tarquinii, though of later date, the Egyp- 
as to the language and creed of that ancient race. For | tian character and physiognomy arestill more strongly 
the inscriptions being always in the native character, | pronounced. Of better style are other tomb paintings 
and designatory of the individual gods or heroes | which have a native character,—and better still some 
represented, these mirrors become a sure index of the | which breathe of Greece. Later, more free and 
Etruscan creed,—‘ a figurative dictionary,’ as Cheva- | careless, are most of the paintings at Chiusi; and still 
lier Bunsen terms it, of Etruscan mythology; while | later, with yet more freedom, mastery, and intelli- 
at the same time they afford us the chief source and | gence, are some of the scenes at Tarquinii, and one, 
one of the most solid bases of our acquaintance with | not now extant, at Vulci,—where rigidity and severity 
the native language.” are laid aside, where foreshortening, grouping, com- 
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position, and even chiar-oscuro are introduced,—dis- 
playing, in a word, all the ease and power of Roman 
frescoes of the close of the Republic or commence- 
ment of the Empire. * * The painted vases form 
the most comprehensive and difficult subject con- 
nected with Etruscan art. The vast multitude that 
have been brought to light—the great variety of 


form, of use, of story and myth, of degree of excel- 
lence in the workmanship and design—the numerous 
questions connected with their origin and manufac- 
ture not yet satisfactorily answered—the wide diver- 
sity of opinions concerning them—render it impos- 
sible to treat fully of so extensive a subject in a 
narrow compass.” 








Cylix, or Drinking Bow! from Vulci. 


The most ancient pottery of Etruria was 
not painted, but adorned with figures, either 
scratched on the moist clay or in prominent 
and rounded relief; the subject represented 
being— 

“figures of deities, chimeras, and other symbols 
of Etruscan creed: more rarely myths, and scenes 
illustrative of native life and customs. Though the 
most ancient in style, this pottery is not necessarily 
so in fact; as the peculiarities of a remote period 
may have been conventionally preserved through a 
long course of ages. The painted vases may be 
divided into three grand classes—First, the Egyp- 
tian, or, as it is sometimes called, from the oriental 
deities and chimeras represented, the Pheenician or 
Babylonian Phenician style. This class is undoubt- 
edly the earliest ; a fact proved by the rudeness of 
the design, the inferiority in form and workmanship, 
and the general primitive character. The figures 
which are painted on the pale yellow ground of the 
clay, are arranged in several bands round the vase, 
and are brown rather than black, varied occasionally 





with purple, white, or red. They consist chiefly of 
wild beasts or of cattle or of chimeras ; arranged in 
pairs of opposite natures, either facing each other, 
or engaged in combat :—the principle of antagonism 
being obviously set forth. Mixed with them are 
quaint flowers and foliage,—especially the lotus. 
The design on these vases corresponds in greater 
part with that on the earliest painted tombs, and also 
with the most archaic Etruscan bronzes. The 
“second class of vases is that commonly designated 
Etruscan, but the more correct appellation would 
be ‘ Archaic Greek;’ for such is the character of the 
design, and the subjects and inscriptions attached 
are equally Hellenic. This style is found on vases of 
much more beauty of form and workmanship, and 
of much greater variety; but the most common 
descriptions are the amphora, or wine jar,—the 
hydria, or water jary—and the celebe, or mixing 
vase, 








Amphora. 


This style is recognisable by its black figures 
on the ground of clay, which is yellow, warming to 
red. The flesh of the females, the hair of the old 
men, the devices on shields, and a few other objects, 
are painted white: the armour, also, is sometimes 
tinted purple, and red is occasionally introduced on 
the drapery.” 





Hydria. 























Cantharus. 

The design is stiffand conventional ; yet there 
is frequently great spirit displayed, with a con- 
scientious carefulness and neatness of execution 
quite surprising. The subjects on vases of this 
class are generally Greek,—either mythological, 
bacchanalian, or panathenaic; representing 
on one side the goddess of Attica— 
“brandishing her lance, between two Doric 
columns crowned with cocks; and on the, other, foot, 
horse, or chariot-races, or the wrestling, boxing, or 
hurling matches; such vases, from the inscriptions 
they bear, are proved to have been given as prizes in 
the public games. These subjects are peculiar to 
vases of the second class) * * The third class is 
justly denominated Greek, as it partakes of the best 
art of that wonderful people. In this class the 
ground is always painted black, the figures being left 
of the naturally reddish colour of the clay. There 
is a fourth class of vases rarely found in Etruria, but 
abundant in the Greek colonies of Italy, especially 
in the districts of Puglia and Basilicata. Like the 
last, it has yellow figures on a black ground—but 
differs widely in style. The vases are often of enor- 
mous size and exaggerated proportions. The mul- 
titude of figures introduced, the complexity of the 
composition, the general inferiority and carelessness 





of the design, the flourish and lavishment of decora, 
tion—in a word, the absence of that chasteness and 
purity which give to the perfect style its chief charm, 
indicate these vases to belong, if not always to the 
period of decadence, at least to the verge of it, when 
art was beginning to trick herself out in meretricioug 
embellishments, and to forget her sublime and god. 
like simplicity. The more recent date of this class 
is admitted on every hand. * * There are cer- 
tain vases not mentioned above, because of so rare 
occurrence as hardly to form a elass, which are 
undoubtedly of Etruscan manufacture,—as they bear 
both Etruscan subjects and Etruscan inscriptions.” 

Mr. Dennis gives a specimen of these vases 
more remarkable than any before discovered. 
It is an amphora in the late style; with a 
bacchic dance on one side, and on the other 
a striking scene of the parting of Admetus and 
Alcestis,—whose names are attached, between 
the figures of Charon armed with his hammer 
and another demon brandishing serpents.—It 
forms the frontispiece to the second volume. 

Our space will not allow us to accompany 
Mr. Dennis in his wanderings, or even to 
enumerate the interesting tombs and cities 
which he has visited,—many of which his work 
describes for the first time; but we cannot 
conclude without one or two other striking] 
characteristic extracts, In the course of 
explorations Mr. Dennis discovered what there 
is good reason to believe to be the remains of 
the port of Graviscee.— 

“To discover these traces of antiquity you must 
follow the course of the stream (the Marta) from 
the point where you first meet with the Roman 
ruins; and at the distance of two or three furlongs 
you will come upon some large blocks rising from 
the soil. Further examination will show them to be 
one of the finest specimens of an ancient arch in all 
Etruria. . . Grand it is; for the vault is not inferior 
to the Cloaca Maxima in space, or about fourteen 
feet, while the masonry is on a much larger scale, 
The arch opens in a long embankment of regular 
masonry, which, rising some twenty feet above the 
stream, extends in fragments a considerable distance 
towards the sea. The masonry of both arch and 
embankment is of tufa, uncemented, and though not 
cyclopean is of manifest antiquity. The vault must 
be the mouth of a sewer or stream, as is clearly 
shown by the mound of earth which chokes it. ... 
Remounting the bank, I descried a double line of 
substructions stretching away in connexion with the 
arch in a direct line towards the height of the town, 
I traced it across the plain till the modern road, 
which skirts the base of that eminence, obliterated 
its vestiges. It was obviously the ancient road or 
causeway from the stream to the town. Scarcely a 
block of the pavement remained; but the skeleton, 
the double line of kerb-stones, was most palpable. 
This causeway explained the long embankment to 
have been a quay, for the opposite bank was very 
low and entirely without masonry. The whole 
seemed the counterpart of the Pulchrum Littus and 
the Cloaca Maxima; the embankment being of the 
same height, the vault of the same dimensions, and 
the object being doubtless similar, —to drain the 
low grounds on this bank and to serve as a barrier 
against occasional floods, the Marta being the natural 
emissary of the Lake of Bolsena. This must have 
been one reason, added to the all cogent one of 
superior salubrity, which led the founders of the 
town to select a site, not on the sea-shore or on the 
banks of a stream, but on the first convenient emi- 
nence, though it were two miles inland. This quay, 
sewer, and causeway raises Westphal’s opinion that 
this was the site of Gravisce from mere probability 
almost to certainty.” 

An Etruscan tomb—the Grotta Campagnia.— 


“Half way up the slope of a mount—the Paggio 
Michele—is a long passage, about six feet wide, cut 
through the rock towards the centre of the hill. At 
the entrances on each side couches a stone lion of 
that quaint, singular style of sculpture which the 
antiquary recognises as the conventional mode among 
the Etruscan sculptors of representing the king of 
beasts. At the farther end of the e are two 
similar lions, and one on each side of the door of the 
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tomb,—all intended as figurative guardians of the 
sepulchre. The passage, be it observed, is of ancient 
formation, and has merely been cleared out by the 

ade of the excavator. The door is a modern addi- 
tion; the ancient one, which was a slab of stone, 
having been broken to pieces by former excava- 
tors. Itisa t of excit t, this, the first 
peep within an Etruscan painted tomb; and if this 
be the first the visitor has beheld, he will find food 
enough for wonderment. He enters a low, dark 











chamber, hewn out of the rock, whose dark, greyish 
hue adds to the gloom. He catches an imperfect 
glance of several jars of great size and smaller pieces 
of crockery and bronze, lying on benches or standing 
on the floor, but he heeds them not, for his eye is at 
once rivetted on the extraordinary paintings on the 
inner wall of the tomb, facing the entrance.—W ere 
there ever more strangely devised, more grotesquely 
designed figures >was there ever such a harlequin 


| scene as this ? 
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the colour of his 
skin. A boy of 
similar complexion 
bestrides the horse; 
and another man 
precedes him, bear- 
ing a hammer, or, 
it may be, a bipen- 
ais, or double-head- 
ed axe upon his 
shoulder; while on 
the croup crouches 
a tailless cat, parti- 
coloured like the 
steed, with one paw 
familiarly resting on 
the boy’s shoulder. 
Another beast, simi- 
lar in character, but 
with the head of a 
dog, stands beneath 
the horse. This is 
but one scene, and 
occupies a band 
about three feet 
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deep, or the upper 
half of the wall. 
Belowisasphynx, 
standing,not crouch- 
ing,as is usual onan- , 
cient Egyptian mo- 
numents, with a red 
face and bosom, 
spotted with white 
— straight black 
hair, depending be- 
hind — wings short, 
with curling tips, 
and striped black, 
red, and yellow— 
body, near hind-leg 
and tail of the lat- 
ter colour, near fore- 
leg black, and off- 
legs like the bosom. 
A panther, or large 
animal of the feline 
species, sits behind, 
Tampant, with one 








paw on the haunch, 


the other on the tail of the sphynx; and beneath the 
latter is an ass, or it may be a deer, of smaller size 
than the panther. Both are painted in the same 
curious parti-colours as those described. 

“On the opposite side of the doorway (for there 
is a door in this wall, opening into an inner chamber) 
in the upper band, is a horse, with a boy on his back, 
and a ‘spotted pard’ behind him sitting on the 
ground, In the lower band is another similar beast 
of great size, with his tongue lolling out, and a couple 
of dogs beneath him. All these quadrupeds are of 
the same curious patchwork of red, yellow, and 
black. 

“ On either side of this tomb, and projecting from 
the walls, isa bench of rock about two feet and a 
half high, on each of which, when the tomb was 
opened, a skeleton was found extended; but exposure 
to the air caused them in a very short time to crumble 
to dust. One of these had been a warrior, and on 
the right hand bench you will see portions of the 
breastplate and the helmet entire which once encased 
his remains. Observe the helmet; it is a plain casque 
of the simplest form, rather Greek than Roman. 
You perceive on one side of it a hole, which seems 
by the indentation of the metal to have been 
caused by a hard blow. Turn the casque about and 
you will observe on the opposite side a gash, evi- 
dently formed by the point of a sword or lance from 
within,—proving this to have been the fatal wound 
which deprived the warrior of life. On the same 
bench you see the iron head, much corroded, and 
the bronze rest of a spear—it may be the very 
weapon which inflicted the death wound. .. . . The 
skeleton on the other bench was probably that of 
the wife of the warrior, as no weapons or armour 
were found on the couch. But these were not the 
sole occupants of the tomb. The large jars on the 
floor were found to contain human ashes, probably of 
the family or dependents of the principal individuals; 
if so, they would indicate that among the Etruscans 
of that age to bury was more honourable than to 
burn,—or at least, they prove that both modes of 
sepulture were practised. There were four of these 
jars about three feet high, also several smaller jars of 
quaint squat form. A large bronze ewer and a light 
candelabrum of very simple form stand on the bench 
by the warrior’s helmet. Several bronze specchj, or 
mirrors, and small figures of men or gods in terra 
cotta, and of animals in amber, were also found, but 
have been removed. Of similar description is the 
furniture of the inner and smaller chamber. The 
ceiling has two beams carved in relief, showing that 
even at an early period Etruscan tombs were imita- 
tions of the abodes of the living. A low ledge of 
rock runs round three sides of the chamber, and on 
it stand as many square cinerary urns or chests of 
earthenware about eighteen inches long and a foot 
high, each with an overhanging lid and a man’s head 
projecting from it as if for a handle, probably in- 
tended for a portrait of him whose ashes are stored in 
the urn. On the same ledge are eight tall jars, some 
plain, others painted—banded red and yellow. There 
are other smaller jars or vases, all probably of a 
cinerary character. Inthe centre of the apartment 
stands a low brazier of bronze nearly two feet in 
diameter, which must have served for burning per- 
fumes to destroy the effluvium of thesepulchre. The 
walls of the inner chamber are unpainted save oppo- 
site the doorway, where six disks are represented as 
suspended. Above these are many stumps of iron 
nails rusted away, formerly supporting, perhaps, 
crockery—the originals, it may be, of these painted 
disks.” 

Mr. Dennis has enriched his volumes by 
many useful maps and interesting illustrative 
engravings. In those, however, taken from 
vases and the walls of the tomb (Grotta Marzi), 
much of the antique character is lost by the 
adoption of thick and thin lines in the contour 
of the figures. It is a modern conceit, for which 
there is no authority on the vases nor in the 
paintings of the Grotta Marzi.—In taking leave 
of this work for the present we cordially recom- 
mend it as a most important accession to archze- 
ological literature—at the same time that it 
cannot fail to be valuable to the traveller and 
interesting to the general reader. 
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Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by Him- 


self. Part II. Colburn. 


Tur “ great Ego” which we pointed out in our 
notice of the First Part of these Memoirs as 
asserting its prominence in every conceivable 
manner shines out more and more openly in 
Part the Second. It commences among the 
stirring scenes of 1789.— 

“A poet from Brittany, lately arrived, had begged 
me to go with him to Versailles. There are people 
who visit gardens and jets d'eau amidst the con- 
vulsions of empires, the overthrow of thrones; scrib- 
blers are especially possessed of the faculty of wrap- 
ping themselves up in their mania while the most 
weighty events occur around them—their phrase or 
their verse stands instead of everything to them. I 
took my Pindar to the gallery at Versailles at the 
hour of mass, The CEil-de-Bevf was radiant in 
the security of victory. The dismissal of M. Necker 
had raised the spirits of the court; Samson and 
Simon, perhaps, mingling in the crowd, looked on 
at the joys of the royal family. The queen passed, 
accompanied by her two children; their fair silken 
locks seemed awaiting a crown; the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, then eleven years old, attracted all 
eyes by the modest dignity of her mien; beautiful 
in her exalted rank and in her maiden innocence, 
she seemed to say, like the orange blossom in Cor- 
neille’s ‘ Guirlande de Julie,’ 

J’ai la pompe de ma naissance. 

The little dauphin walked under the protection 
of his sister, and M. du Touchet followed his pupil ; 
this gentleman saw me, and obligingly pointed me 
out to the queen. She smiled, and saluted me in 
the same gracious way as she had done on the day 
of my presentation.—I shall never forget that glance, 
so soon to be extinguished in death. When she 
smiled, Marie-Antoinette showed the form of her 
mouth so clearly, that the remembrance of that 
smile (fearful idea!) enabled me to recognize the 
jaw, when the head of this unfortunate daughter of 
kings was discovered during the exhumations in 
1815. * * On the 14th of July the Bastille was 
taken; I was present as a spectator at this attack 
upon atimid governor and a few invalids. If the 
gates had been kept shut, the people would never 
have succeeded in breaking into the fortress. I saw 
two or three cannon-shots fired, not by the invalids, 
but by French Guards, who had already ascended 
the towers. De Launay, dragged from his dungeon 
and subjected to a thousand outrages, was at length 
murdered on the steps of the Hétel de Ville; Fles- 
selles, the prévét des marchands, was shot through 
the head—such were the sights delighted in by 
heartless saintly hypocrites. In the midst of these 
murde.s the people abandoned themselves to orgies 
similar to those carried on during the troubles of 
Rome under Otho and Vitellius. The conquerors of 
the Bastille, heroes of the tavern, rode along in hired 
carriages, in drunken happiness; low women and 
sans-culottes began to reign, and formed their escort. 
The passers-by uncovered their heads with the respect 
of fear to these heroes, some of whom died of fatigue 
in the midst of their triumph. Keys of the Bastille 
were multiplied, and sent to all the simpletons of 
importance throughout the four quarters of the world. 
How many times I have just missed making my 
fortune! Had I, though only a spectator, inscribed 
my name that day on the roll of the conquerors, I 
should have a pension now.” 

The following picture is more vivid and gains 
by the omission of the figure of the artist.— 

“T could not more fully describe the society of 
1789 and 1790, than by comparing it to the archi- 
tecture of the time of Louis XII. and of Francis I., 
when Grecian orders began to be mixed with the 
Gothic style, or rather, by comparing it to a collec- 
tion of the ruins and tombs ofall ages heaped together 
pell-mell, after the Reign of Terror, in the cloisters 
of the Petits-Augustins; only, the wrecks of which 
I speak were living and varied without intermission. 
In every corner of Paris there were literary réunions, 
political societies and theatres; the men of great 
future renown wandered about in the crowd without 
being known, like souls on the banks of Lethe before 
having enjoyed the light. I have seen Marshal 
Gouvion-St.-Cyr play a character at the Thédtre du 








Marais, in De Beaumarchais’s Mére Coupable ; and 
one went from the club of the Feuillons to that of 
the Jacobins, from balls and gambling-houses to the 
gatherings of the Palais Royal, from the tribunes of 
the National Assembly to open air meetings. Depu- 
tations of the people, pickets of cavalry, and patroles 
of infantry passed and repassed each other in the 
streets. Close beside a man in a French dress, with 
powdered hair, a sword at his side, his hat under his 
arm, pumps and silk stockings, there walked a man 
with cropped hair without powder, an English frock- 
coat, and an American cravat. The news was pub- 
lished by the actors at the theatre; and the pit 
resounded with patriotic songs. Occasional pieces 
attracted multitudes ; an abbé appeared on the stage, 
the people shouted at him, ‘Coxcomb! coxcomb!’ 
and the abbé replied, ‘Gentlemen, vive /a nation !” 
Mandini and his wife, Viganoni and Rovedino might 
be heard at the Opera-Buffa, after having listened 
to the howling of ga ira. One might have gone to 
admire Madame Dugazon, Madame St. Aubin 
Caroline, the little Olivier, Mdlle. Contat, Molé, 
Fleury, and Talma, just thena débutant, after having, 
seen Favras hanged. The promenades on the 
Boulevard du Temple and des Italiens, surnamed 
Coblentz, were crowded with showy women, among 
whom three young daughters of Grétry were con- 
spicuous, white and red as their attire; the whole 
three soon died. ‘She fell asleep for ever,’ says 
Grétry, speaking of his eldest daughter, ‘ seated 
upon my knee, and as beautiful as when alive’ A 
multitude of carriages rolled over the crossings or 
bedaubed the sans-culottes; and there was to be 
seen the beautiful Madame de Buffon sitting alone 
in the Duke of Orleans’s phaeton at the door of 
some club, The elegance and taste of the aristocratic 
society was to be met with at the Hétel de la Roche- 
foucault, at the evening parties of Mesdames de Poix, 
d’Hénin, de Simiane, de Vaudreuil, and in some of 
the drawing-rooms of the high magistracy, still re- 
maining open. At the houses of M. Necker, Le 
Comte Montmorin, and the various public function- 
aries, were to be seen (with Madame de Staél, 
La Duchesse d’Aiguillon, Mesdamesde Beaumontand 
de Sérilly) all the new ornaments of France, and all 
the freedom of the new manners. The shoe-maker, 
in the uniform of an officer of the National Guard, on 
his knees, took the measure of your foot; the monk, 
who on Fridays wore his white or black robe, on 
Sundays wore a round hat, dressed like a citizen ; 
the shaven Capuchin read the newspapers in the 
wine-shop or the tea-garden, and in the midst of a 
circle of frivolous women there appeared a grave 
nun; this was some aunt or sister turned out of her 
convent. Crowds visited the convents open to every 
body, just as travellers in Granada run through the 
deserted halls of the Alhambra, or as they stop at 
Tibur, under the columns of the temple of the Sibyl. 
* * The palace of the Tuileries, a great gaol filled 
with convicts, rose in the midst of these fétes of 
destruction. Those, also, sentenced to death enjoyed 
themselves whilst they were waiting for the cart, the 
shearing time, or the bloody shirt, which had been 
put out to dry, and they could see through the 
windows of their prison the dazzling illuminations of 
the Queen’s circle. Pamphlets and newspapers 
multiplied by thousands; satires, poems, and the 
songs of the Acts of the Apostles replied to the Ami 
du Peuple, or to the Modérateur of the Monarchical 
Club, edited by Fontanes; Mallet Dupan, in the 
political articles of the Mercure, was in opposition to 
Laharpe and Chamfort in the literary portion of the 
same paper. Champoenetz, the Marquis de Bonnay, 
Rivarol, Mirabeau the younger (the Holbein of the 
sword, who levied the legion of Hussars de la Mort 
on the Rhine), and Honoré Mirabeau the elder, 
amused themselves, while dining together, by draw- 
ing caricatures and getting up the Petit Almanach des 
grands hommes ; after which Honoré went to propose 
martial law or the seizure of the possessions of the 
clergy. He passed the night at the house of 
Madame Jay, after declaring that he would not quit 
the National Assembly till driven thence at the 
bayonet point. Egalité consulted the devil in the 
lists of Montrouge, and returned to the garden at 
Monceaux to preside at orgies instituted by La Clos. 
The future regicide was worthy of hisrace ; exhaust- 
ing his powers by debauchery before giving himself 
uptoambition, Lauzun, already sated and withered, 








supped in his little house at the barrier du Main: 
with some opera dancers, whose favours were divide] 
between MM. de Noailles, de Dillon, de Choiseu, 
de Narbonne, de Talleyrand, and some other exqu: 
sites of the day, two or three mummies of whom ar 
still in existence.” 

Naturally enough shocked and discouraged 
by such a chaotic state of affairs, M. de Cha. 
teaubriand escaped to the New World,—under 
the pretext of discovering the North-West 
passage! A smile will rise to the lips when 
we compare the dream of so tiffany a tra- 
veller as our romancer, his means of carrying 
it into effect, and his powers of endurance 
—with the purposes and requisites of the deter. 
mined men who year by year have set forth 
on the awful pilgrimage.—M. de Chateau- 
briand’s “ music,” (as the nursery song says), 
went with him wherever he went. At the 
Island of St. Pierre, he stumbled upon a young 
sea-nymph, gathering a wild tea, by her “—— 
of India muslin and a bouquet of white lilacs 
qualified to appear on any stage in Paris.— 

“With one hand she threw the leaves into a 
basket, which she carried in the other. She per. 
ceived me; without any fear, she came and sat 
down beside me, placed her basket near her on the 
ground, and began, like myself, with her legs dangling 
over the sea, to look at the sun. We remained 
some minutes without speaking; at last I took 
courage and said,‘ What are you gathering? The 
season for sea-weed is past.\—She raised her large 
black eyes, timid and bright, and answered: ‘I am 
gathering tea."_She handed me her basket.—‘Are 
you taking the tea to your father and mother? 
‘ My father is out*fishing with Guillaumy.’—* What 
do you do in the winter on the island ?}‘ We weave 
nets, and fish in the ponds, by breaking holes in the 
ice; on Sundays we go to mass and vespers, or we 
chant the canticles; and then we play on the snow 
and watch the boys hunting white bears.’—‘ Will 
your father soon* return ?}—*Oh! no: the captain 
takes the ship to Genoa with Guillaumy.’—‘ But, 
Guillaumy, won't he return?—‘Oh! yes: next 
season on the return of the fishermen. He will 
bring me among his wares a striped silk corset, a 
muslin petticoat, and a black necklace.‘ And you 
will be adorned for the wind, the mountain, and the 
sea. Would you wish me to send you a boddice, a 
petticoat, and a necklace ?—‘ Oh! no.’—She rose, 
took up her basket, and darted off down a steep 
path along a forest of pines, singing as she went with 
a loud voice a canticle of the Missions :— 

Tout brdlant d’une ardeurimmortelle, 

C'est vers Dieu que tendent mes désirs. 
In her descent she started numbers of those beau- 
tiful birds called Aigreties, from the plumes of 
feathers on their heads; she seemed as if she were 
one of the flock. As soon as she reached’ the sea, 
she sprang into a boat—spread the sail—and seated 
herself at the helm; she might have been taken for 
Fortune; she disappeared.” 

The following scene greeted M. de Chateau- 
briand when he made his appearance in the 
woods.— 

“T had no sooner passed the Mohawk, and 
entered the woods in which the axe had never re- 

ded, than I b , as it were, intoxicated with 
a sense of independence; I passed from tree to tree, 
and from right to left, saying—‘ Here, no more 
roads, no more towns, no more monarchies, no more 
republics, no more presidents, no more kings, no 
more men ;’ and to try whether I was really re-esta- 
blished in the fulness of my original rights, I betook 
myself to voluntary actions which enraged my guide, 
who, in his soul, was convinced I was really mad. 
Alas! I imagined myself alone in the midst of the 
forest, where I bore such a lofty head! All of a 
sudden I knocked my nose against a shed, and under 
this shed presented themselves to my astonished 
eyes the first savages I had ever seen. They con- 
sisted of about a score of persons, men and women, 
daubed over with paint, like sorcerers, half-naked, 
with pierced ears, their heads adorned with crows’ 
feathers, and rings in their noses. A little French- 
man, powdered and frizzled, dressed in an apple- 
green coat, a drugget waistcoat, and a muslin front 
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and ruffles, was busy scraping away on an old 


other family of cousins on the Rhine or the Danube, 


pocket-fiddle, and playing Madelon Friquet to the | —a third on the Lake of Como or elsewhere in Italy— 
dancing of these Iroquois. M. Violet (for that was | provided they could be so entirely penetrated with 
his name) was the dancing-master to these savages, | the life of either country, as—owing to the com- 
who paid for his lessons in beaver skins and bears’ | munity of language —the English settler is after a 


hams. He had been a kitchen-boy in the service 
of General Rochambeau during the American war. 
Having stayed behind in New York on the depar- 
ture of our army, he resolved to devote himself to 
teaching the fine arts among the Americans. His 
views had grown with his success, and this new 
Orpheus carried civilisation among the savage hordes 
of the New World. When speaking to me of the 
Indians, he always said, ‘ Ces messieurs sauvages et 
ces dames sauvagesses.’ He bestowed great praise 
on the agility of his pupils; in truth, I never in my 
life saw such extraordinary gambols. M. Violet 
holding his little fiddle between his chin and his 
chest, tuned his miserable instrument, and shouted 
to the Iroquois, ‘pLaces!’ and the whole party 
leaped like a band of demons. Was it not an over- 
whelming thing for a disciple of Rousseau to have 
his first introduction to savage life, at a ball given 
by an old kitchen-boy of General Rochambeau to a 
band of Iroquois? I had a great desire to laugh, but 
I was cruelly humiliated.” 

We would fain have made more room for our 
autobiographer’s adventures,—rendered all the 
more precious by the peculiar colours in which 
they are registered,—and offering, we doubt not, 
areligiously exact record of what the painter saw 
through his Claude-Lorraine glass. Startled, 
while sojourning in a miller’s house near Chil- 
licothi, by the sight of a European newspaper 
which announced the arrest of Louis Seize at 
Varennes, M. de Chateaubriand conceived it his 
duty, as a loyal Frenchman, instantaneously to 
return to the old country.— 

“On the 2nd of January, 1792,” says he, “I 
again trod my native soil, once more destined to 
vanish before my gaze. I brought with me, not any 
Esquimaux from the polar regions, but two savages 
ofan unknown race—Chactas and Atala.” 

Never was truer word spoken in solemn 
earnest. Chactas and Alala are ‘“‘savages of 
an unknown race,” if Stone, and Audubon, and 
Irving, and Hoffman, and Catlin are to be 
relied upon as competent witnesses. Both 
gentleman and lady—to characterize them after 
their creator’s fashion—move “high and dis- 
posedly” in ballet measure; but theirs is the 
sublime and sentimental dance of the grand 
opéra,—not the gay tune of ‘ Madelon Friquet.’ 
—Shortly after the sentimental traveller’s return 
to Europe he married—or, to speak more ex- 
actly, Madame de Chateaubriand married him. 
Pepys, himself, in his parcel-deprecatory par- 
cel-disdainful entries concerning that “ wv 
wretch” his wife, is not more whimsically plain- 
spoken on the subject than is our Romancer; 
who counts up the cost of “ the sacrifice’ with 
an arithmetical exactitude—which, to say the 
least of it, is very entertaining. It is impossible 
not to smile while we read these Memoirs; yet 
it is equally impossible to avoid reading them 
when they are once taken in hand. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Our Cousins in Ohio, by Mary Howitt ; with Four 
Illustrations on Steel from Original Designs by Anna 
Mary Howitt.—We warmly recommend ‘Our 
Cousins in Ohio’ to the acquaintance of English 
boys and girls. It is the companion to a volume 
called ‘The Children’s Year,’ in which, we are 
informed, were set forth the real doings of a pair of 
English children. Here is turned to account the 
experience of a family of small folk who recently 
emigrated :—to whom every occurrence and pleasure 
wore the vivid charm of strangeness. If we have 
rarely been more completely transferred to strange 
lands than by this artless journal of little duties and 
delights—how much the more will our children, 
having readier and fresher sympathies, feel the spell 
to be a strong one ?—In the idea and execution of 
this book Mrs. Howitt has made “a hit:” and her 
clients have good reason to wish that she had an- 





short residence in America. 


Brampton Rectory; or, the Lesson of Life.—We are 
no advocates of religious fiction: nor is ‘ Brampton 
Rectory’ marked by any peculiar merits which in- 
duce us to depart from the rule that we have laid 
down, of not analyzing such publications—the pain 
thereby given being accompanied by no commen- 
surate profit. 


Friends and Fortune: a Moral Tale, by Anna 
Harriet Drury—claims a longer notice than its pre- 
decessor, from its being less decidedly theological, 
though still what may be called a religious fiction. 
The high-hearted heiress to enormous wealth being 
invited to pay a visit to some acquaintances in the 
country, to whom the repute of her riches has made 
her known — concieves the idea of testing their 
sincerity after the fashion of genteel comedy ;— 
dresses up her companion as herself, and personates 
the great lady’s follower. The result needs hardly 
to be told. Margaret is compelled to endure nearly 
as many “nips and bobs” as did Lady Jane Grey 
from the guardians of her youth. She is thrust up 
stairs to sleep in a windy attic—patronized by the 
men and hated by the women of the family, be- 
cause of her good looks: and though she finds 
herself sincere friends, yet her disguise embarrasses 
her nearly as much with them as with the gross 
tuft-hunters whose selfish adulation she had sus- 
pected. We must say, that when the mask is 
dropped (p. 308), the admirable clergyman—whose 
acquaintance is represented as heightening the tone 
of Margaret's character for life—takes the fraud very 
easily,—and rather more as “a blessing in disguise” 
than he might have done had the heiress been poorer 
or less deyoutly disposed to settle in the neigh- 
bourhood. But life, motion, delicacy, and humour 
are to be found in Miss Drury’s tale:—and the 
fault to which we have adverted is possibly the ine- 
vitable consequence of her being resolute to force 
upon us a moral in the teeth of circumstances and 
incidents diametrically at variance therewith. 


Sertum Ecclesia: the Church's Flowers.—In these 
days, when symbolical art so largely importunes 
attention, a tasteful and graceful book might have 
been made, having the canonical flowers for subject. 
This ‘Sertum Ecclesiz’ has little to recommend it save 
its purpose—“ the education as governess of a young 
person from the Isle of Skye.” The plan ofthe pub- 
lication has been departed from in every conceivable 
way. Flowers and Festivals are jumbled together 
in a manner irregular enough to drive any eccle- 
siological Andrew Fairservice “ past his judgment.” 
What has St. Luke to do with Mushrooms, or 
St. Peter with Yellow Rattle? What cognizance 
has church gardening of three modern florists’ 
heaths? Why is Good Friday decorated with a 
Calla Ethiopica ?—and what, save a pun or crotchet 
which in its irreverence exceeds even theold monkish 
freedoms, could have suggested the place given to 
the Oralis? Lest we be thought hard upon the 
“laying out” of these flowers, without a plot, let us 
further state of what the filling up of this church 
garland consists:—absolutely of stolen goods, from 
first to last—mutilations from poems, and not merely 
those which we presume respect for copyright pre- 
vented the flower-monger from transplanting entire. 
Who will value scraps from Milton's glorious ‘ Na- 
tivity Hymn’—a leaf or two from Southey’s ‘ Holly 
Tree’—pickings from Mary Howitt—dry twigs from 
reputable poems by Shovel Hats—and blossoms 
(shorn sometimes of calyx, sometimes of stamen) from 
Mrs. Hemans’s sweet garland of devotional verse ? 
To none is the education of a governess, whether she 
be intimate or stranger, an objéct of more friendly in- 
terest than to ourselves—but a work of mercy done 
without scheme or taste, and executed at other 
people’s cost (the anastatic illustrations being of no 
value,) seems to us a work rather of vanity than of 
beneficence, and the pretence must not blird us to 
the offence. Meanwhile, the Herba Benedicta, the 
Poppy, the Trefoil, and the Rose,—whether Rose 
damask, or Rose of Sharon, or Rose-mary,—await 
their spiritualizer in verse, and their portrait-painter 





on wood, stone, or copper, for any grace or justice 
which they have here met with. 

Direct Remission advocated: being a Consideration 
of the Connexion between Waste Lands of Colonies and 
Emigration, 1848.—This little pamphlet, issued from 
the Sydney press, broaches a bold and novel theory 
of colonization which is worthy of attention, The 
writer proposes the creation of a mass of land- 
scrip, representing the crown lands in the colony 
which are proposed for sale or appropriation, the 
scrip to be given to the emigrant in lieu of a receipt 
for the payment of his passage-money—to be ex- 
changed on arrival at his destination for its full value 
in land,—so that, practically, the emigrant would get 
a free passage out; neither the parent country nor 
the colony would be drained of capital to pay the 
cost of transport; and a desirable harmony would be 
maintained between the extent of the occupied lands 
and the numbers of the inhabitants. These are 
certainly important advantages. The fundamental 
principle on which the Remission theory is based is 
considered by its author to be involved in the present 
government system—because, in effect, the produce 
of the sales of crown lands is applied to facilitate 
emigration now, and the only change therefore 
would be one of form. It is proposed that the 
scrip shall have a certain value :—namely, that of a 
fare out to the colony, say 154, and shall be trans- 
ferable and negotiable like railway and all other scrip 
of the like character. The plan issimple. It also 
seems practicable, and it would require no large and 
costly machinery to work it. The Crown would 
never, if this plan were rigidly adopted, part with 
colonial lands except to emigrants, and this arrange- 
ment would do away with no inconsiderable jobbing. 
The soil could only come into private ownership wi! 
an increase of population; and such a circumstance 
is not undesirable, as nothing but a sufficiency. of 
labour to render it productive can make land of any 
value at all. It is desirable that soils should come 
into occupation and cultivation in the ratio of the 
increase of population—that the two things should 
expand co-ordinately—but not faster; and the Re- 
mission theory certainly provides for this We 
recommend the tract to attention. 

Celestial Scenery. By James Dick, L.L.D.—An 
augmented edition, containing a great quantity of 
matter pleasingly put together. But we are sorry to 
see that the silly newspaper story about Leverrier’s 
admitting that Neptune is not Neptune is put for- 
ward as atruth. Dr. Dick should have waited a 
little, or given his authority. “ We are told in the 
newspapers”—would have made his readers able to 
estimate the story duly. If Dr. Dick had been a 
punctual reader of the Atheneum he would have 
avoided this mistake altogether. 

Questions of Arithmetic. By W. Thrower.—A 
large number of arithmetical questions,—the answers 
to which are to be published. 

Spherical Geomeiry and Trigonometry. By Anthony 
D. Stanley—An American book by a Professor in 
Yale College:—clear, sound, and well printed. 

The Suitor’s Instructor in the Practice of the County 
Courts. By a County Court Assistant-Clerk.—One 
of the numerous attempts to instruct the non-pro~ 
fessional reader in the way of becoming his own 
lawyer. In the instances to which this book refers, 
the sum in litigation is frequently sosmall that it is not 
worth an attorney’s while to interfere—and the plain- 
tiff has therefore to conduct his own case, In such 
cases it will be serviceable. 

The Rise, Progress,and Present Structure of the 
English Language. By the Rev. M. Harrison. 
Grammatical errors are scattered over every depart- 
ment of English literature :—these the writer would 
cure by exhibiting them in a systematic arrangement 
with critical remarks. Introductory discussions on 
the rise and progress of the English language, as 
also on its genius and character, are appended. Too 
often in a classical education the construction of our 
native language is neglected. Evidences of diligent 
reading occur in this volume; and we have been 
amused in turning over its pages. The work is of 
unquestionable utility. 

Remarks on the Advantages of early Training and 
Management of Children. By a Colonist.—In spite 
of our sympathy for the trials of one “ whose cherished 
hopes are now becoming feeble, and whose hope long 
deferred hath truly made the heart sick,” it is impos- 
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sil to smile at the earnestness with which this 
advéeate of improvement puts forth his scheme. 
The history of popular delusions is a stock theme of 
ridicule with the would-be-wise; but is not the history 
of individual hallucination equally fertile in subjects 
for sarcasm? How many sole and universal panaceas 
have the philosophers discovered, from the tar-water 
of Bacon to gutta percha! Truly, it would be a 
curious collection if all the infallible regenerators of | 
mankind could be got together—to say nothing at | 
all of their inventors. To name only a few of those | 
now flourishing, are there not Communism and | 
Morison’s Pills—Phrenology and Phonology—Music | 
for the million and restoration of Maypoles—Ragged | 
Schools and Holloway’s Ointment—Early Closing 
and the Long Range—Mesmerism and Universal 
Suffrage—Emigration and the National Land Com- | 
pany—Church Extension and the Sewerage—Na- | 
tional Education and Model Prisons—Unity of Race | 
and the Society of Universal Brotherhood? Surely, | 
then, the “Colonist” may make his proposition: 
especially as it is not so expensive as Parr’s pills—will | 
not stick so fast as gutta percha—and is not so formi- | 
dable as the red republic, nor so difficult as “ Icarie.” 
It is time, our author thinks, to get rid of “the cant | 
and crime of pretended reformers.” He hates the | 
very word reform: let us form well, he says, truly 
enough, and we shall have no need for reforming. 
And he calls upon all mankind to assist him “in the 
spirit of earnest, ardent, catholic zeal for the early 
improvement and ultimate happiness of every one 
of our hitherto much neglected infants.” He thinks 
that if a quarter of a million could be raised to 
agitate for the repeal of an obnoxious law, a million 
might be raised to carry out his idea—the cheapest 
of all improvements: for he naively adds, “men 
thus trained would never become tyrants.” We 
have had the ‘Rights of Man’ and the ‘ Rights of 
Women,’—why not also the Rights of Babies? Our 
author does not propound a plan:—you may infer 
from his words that he has no plan to propound. 
But his principle is this: —‘ Be what you wish the 
child to become.” There can be no objection to this, 
we think; but, if so, the point must be debated, not 
with the “Colonist,” but with Pythagoras. The 
only curious thing about the proposition is, that an 
intelligent man should be found preaching it as a new 
revelation. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Omkullu. 

AFTER waiting several months fgr Dr. Beke’s pro- 
mised vindication of his orthography [see then. No. 
1044, p. 1127], I shall trespass on your kindness to 
offer a few remarks on the same subject. 

When affirming that there is no 4 in Did-esa, 
I said so merely on the assumption that A stands 
always for an aspirate. On receiving your No. 1044 
I feared some mistake on my part; and brought three 
different Galla to three Abyssine writers, ordering 
them to write the name in their own characters. One 
wrote Didesa (PZ) and the other two Did-esa 
(ee Z.."}). All three agreed that there was no 
aspiration in the word. I may here mention that 
your printer, more scrupulous than many learned 
Societies, has long ere this cast an underdotted d 
to expressthe cerebral d known in India,—perhaps 
identical with the Welsh ll, and employed likewise 
in the Afar, Saho, Ilmorma, and Kaficco languages. 
My hyphen (-) stands for the Ethiopic alef (fy) or 
the Arabic hamzah (s); which is often overlooked by 


Europeans,—who may take it for an h when their ear 
is not tutored to the peculiar sounds of foreign lan- 
guages. These remarks may be of value, since the 
Did-esa is probably the true Bahr el Azraq, or Blue 
Nile. 

Dr. Beke has again corrected my translation of the 
word moon into the Kaffa language, by saying, “in my 
printed vocabularies it is shown that ‘moon’ is gino 
in Kaffa....and kita in Yangaro.” After refer- 
ringto similar authorities, and with the same precau- 
tions, I have come, however, to the conclusion that 
in Kaffa it is 4gane or A4gano, o (for au) being the 
masculine article in Kaficco as it probably is in 
Mandingo,—and e the feminine, But one of the three 
natives of Kaffa consulted by me, after saying 4gano 
(the other two said d4gane), immediately added, of his 
own accord, “I am not right in calling the moon like 
a man, 4gano; as those who use the cleanest (ie. 
purest) language call it like a woman, 4gane.” 

Thus far to prove my correctness in these two in- 
stances. I next left High Gondar, where I lived, 
and descended to the Mussulman quarter, which, to 
the disgrace of a Christian country, always teems 
with slaves. I used this time an Arab writer, who, 
on questioning a Yamma and a Yangara slave, ob- 


tained the same word for moon, i.e. assa (eh. This 


agrees with my vocabulary, and has the same root 
(as—az) as Dr. Beke’s dzicha of the Gonga lan- 
guage. Kita, quoted by the same traveller, is not in 
my imperfect Yamma collection: but gita (Pr) 
which for a European ear may have the same sound, 
means dirt,—and has been well determined; for it 
stands once for the Latin word sordes, and again with 
hayta (ear) for cerumen (i.e. sordes aurium). 

The foregoing remarks, although proving that if I 
have not always succeeded in writing foreign names, 
I have at least paid special attention to the subject, 
might perhaps appear an intrusion on your usual 
labours, if they did not serve as an illustration of a 
much more important question, viz., our present want 
of a standard orthography for oriental and other 
foreign languages. The question was first, I believe, 
grappled by your illustrious Young ; who, like a true 
philosopher, did not hesitate to reject many sounds 
attached to letters by Frenchmen and even by Eng- 
lishmen,—preferring the Italian pronunciation. With 
such an example before us, we should not scruple to 
follow out a regular system by giving an invariable 
sound to every letter in our alphabet,—enduing ¢c and x 
with new powers,—throwing aside all variations of pro- 
nunciation according to the relative positions of let- 
ters,—and imitating the Rev. M. Renouard in the 
Royal Geographical Society, by adopting as far as 
possibie single underdotted letters in order to express 





the Arabic teshdid by doubling the consonant. 


In France the want of a system has been strongly | 
enforced by Volney, but with little success,—as M. | 
Moh! was not, I believe, encouraged in the Société 
Asiatique when again insisting on this question a few | 
years ago. The most learned of my countrymen ap- | 
peared then to agree that each writer should use his 


own system; hoping perhaps that mutually dissonant | 


systems would wear each other down—as in the case 
of ain (@), now almost everywhere translated by an 
apostrophe—into one universally received mean. In 
England another and not the least important view of 
the subject has been taken by H. E. 8. [ Athen. No, 
1002], who proposes a system of phonotypy. There 
is much good sense in this; but I would observe that 
if a universal phonotypic system were invented, or 
rather adopted, by savans, and if the English system 
of distinguishing every vowel should be carried out, 
vowels would be not six or seven, but legion. How- 
ever, if I start difficulties, it is with the conviction 
that Englishmen, ever famous for the practical solu. 
tion of questions, will take up the subject seriously, 
and then not labour in vain. 

In general, oriental scholars, fully impressed with 
a necessity for nice distinctions unknown to European 
ears, seem to steer in no very certain course between 
the want of a settled system of orthography and the 
wish to be read at once without a previous and 
pedantic preface. This explains the variations in Mr, 
Lane’s spelling, although England cannot boast of a 
more profound scholar in Arabic. 

Before concluding, I wish to add a few words on 
accent. The able savant just mentioned distinguishes 
one in Arabic,—and M. Fresnel, long his fellow- 
labourer in the same field, can appreciate none. 
Non nobis licet tantas componere lites, for the Arabs 
themselves probably have no word to express the 
English idea of accent. Without venturing to decide 
between these two learned friends, I would attempt 
an explanation by saying, that Englishmen hear an 
accent everywhere and Frenchmen nowhere, merely 
from national bias. 

In Abyssinia at least we can appeal to the natives 
on this delicate question. It is perhaps agreed in 
Europe that the Giiz, or sacred language of Abyssinia, 
has a very marked accent; but it is not generally 
known that the native professors teach the proper 
accent with as much fastidiousness as many an Oxford 
tutor. When I saw Dr. Beke putting accents every- 
where in Amhariia names, I resolved to distrust my 
French ears and consult the Gondar professors, 
This was an easy task; as when the Gojam army 
approached in February last noble dames and chiefs 
flocked to my brother’s house, while mine was filled 
by students and tutors. These last all agreed that 
there is no accent in the Amhariia language; and 
one of them having pronounced a word three times 
with an accent placed each time on a different syl- 
lable, was laughed at as an insufferable dissenter. 
The same persons, however, admitted unanimously 
an accent in Tigray and Ilmorma; and I find one in 
upwards of fifteen other Ethiopian languages which I 
have more or less studied. 

However, with the exception of Amhariia, where 
the question is well decided, it is perhaps premature 
to insist on such a nice distinction as accent; and in 
most foreign, especially barbarous, languages I would 
omit it altogether as long as our systems of transcrip- 
tion are abandoned to individual, and in general 
random, methods. This is a growing and intolerable 
nuisance; and by laying it again before the eyes of 
your learned readers you may benefit science still 
more than the private wishes of yours, &c. 

Antoine D’ABBADIE. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Stowe Library now on sale at Messrs, Sotheby 
& Wilkinson’s is not a very remarkable collection. 
Of course there are plenty of fine copies of well-known 
books; and the lovers of bright old calf backs and 
sides—old yellow edges and old Dutch comb within 
will find, here and there, some very choice specimens 
to add to their collections. This much talked about 
library consists chiefly of an accumulation of books 
from various libraries, collected by the Brydgeses, Tem- 
ples, Nugents, and other families—which marriage or 
death had at length brought together for general scat- 
terment at Stowe. We have already referred to some 
of the rarer works—and have now only to add a few 
prices to the part that is sold. A complete collection 
of Bartolozzi’s engravings, made by Mary Boydell (the 
daughter of Alderman Boydell the printseller) con- 
sisting of upwards of 660 portraits and plates, bound 
in eight vols., sold for 62/7. A collection of Boydell’s 
works (formed by his daughter), consisting of 540 
plates, bound in nine folio volumes, sold for 787, 15s. 
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The Partolozzis, as works of Art, were worth more 
than the Boydells—but the Boydells, from the 
number of landscapes (some extremely scarce and 
curious) is the more marketable collection, and if 


brought to the hammer a second time would realize | 


perhaps a still larger sum. We should have wished 
to have seen these two collections in the print 


room at the British Museum,—for it is sadly defi- | 


cient in the works of English engravers of the Wool- 
lett and Sharp period of our Englishschool. A large 
paper copy of Aubrey’s Surrey brought 107. 2s. 6d.,— 
and a fine copy of Ashmole’s Order of the Garter 
107. 10s. These are high prices. Ben Jonson's copy 


of the small folio of Fulke Greville Lord Brooke's | 
works, containing his name in his own handwriting | 


and the motto which he put in all his bought books, 
“Tanquam Explorator,” brought 17. 16s. The vo- 
lume contained the book-plate of David Garrick, and 
is therefore additionally interesting. The collection 
of Houbraken’s heads (unsold as yet) has been un- 
happily cropped, but their beauty as works of Art is 
certainly matchless. The set of playing cards of the 
16th century which Dr. Stukeley obtained from Raw- 
linson (they formed the cover of an old book) brought 
61. 10s. 

Three of the best autograph letters sold at the re- 
cent sale of Mr. Hodges’s collection—the Camden, the 
Casaubon, and the Rubens—were stolen, it appears, 
from the National Library at Paris. The French 
Minister has laid claim to them; and the purchasers 
at the sale, with the proper spirit of collectors, have 
restored them to the collection from whence they 
were fraudulently abstracted. 


To the majority of our readers, the announcement 
that Mr. Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of the author 
of the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ died some days ago, after 
a few weeks’ illness, in the retirement of the Lake 
country—will convey little beyond the mere fact; 
since so sparing, and already so distant, were his 
appearances as a literary man, that his genius can 
hardly be said to have yet made any impression on 
the general public. But some will, with us, regret 
that such genius should be extinguished when it 
had so insufficiently vindicated itself. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Biographia Borealis,— W orthies of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire’—considered apart from the special 
local interest which it possesses, is one among the 
most delightful of modern books; full of rich 
thought, subtle fancy, and measured eloquence ;—a 
work certain to re-appear and take its fit place in 
our libraries. The volume of poems published many 
years ago by Mr. Coleridge contained specimens 
of no common mintage. ‘The Nautilus’ is a lyric 
worthy of his father’s son. The ‘Sonnets,’ again, 
are noticeable for peculiar delicacy or boldness; and 
some among them exhibit an attractive combination 
of music and high verbal finish which is not easy to 
produce in this very difficult form of composition. 
A single example will be welcome to the readers of 
this mournful record.— 

What was ’t awakened first the untried ear 
Of the sole man who was all human kind ? 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind 
Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere ? 
The four mellifiuous streams which flowed so near, 
Their lulling murmurs all in one combined ? 
The note of bird unnamed ? The startled hind 
Bursting the brake in wonder, not in fear 
Of her new lord? Or did the holy ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 
The gracious pressure of immaculate feet ? 
Did viewless seraphs rustle all around, 
Making sweet music out of air as sweet ? 
Or his own voice awake him with its sound ? 

Massinger’s long lost play ‘ Believe as you List’ 
has just been printed by the Percy Society from a 
copy in the poet’s own handwriting.—We shall re- 
serye our opinion upon it for another occasion. 

The death of Mr. John Major, once a well-known 
bookseller in Fleet Street, but for some years retired 
before the pressure of misfortune into the shadow 
of the Charterhouse, of which he enjoyed the brother- 
hood—must have a word of record. He was him- 
self a literary aspirant, and wrote with feeling and 
taste; but his chief claim to notice in our columns 
rests on the beautiful editions which he put forth of 
Walton’s ‘Angler,’ Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ and Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

Some time since we gave our readers an account 


of the ingenious discovery by which Mr, Baldwin | 





has found means so to split a sheet of paper, however 
thin, as to leave its two surfaces entire and uninjured 
—<described experiments of the kind whose results 
had been submitted to ourselves—and pointed out 


the valuable uses to which the process might be | 


applied in certain cases of manuscript or picture. 
We now see it stated that the Governor and Directors 
of the Bank of England, having been informed of 
the extraordinary ingenuity of Mr. Baldwin, and 
that he was able to split not only a newspaper but a 
bank note, sent for him in order to test his skill. 
That his task might be as difficult as possible, they 
picked him out one of the old 1/. notes,—which are 
printed on paper much thinner than the notes of the 
present day,—and told him to split it ifhe could. Mr. 
Baldwin took the note home with him, and returned 
it the next day in the state he had promised. 
The paper was not in the slightest degrée torn; and 
seemed as though it had just come from the manu- 
factory, so little was its appearance affected by the 
operation.— Mr. Baldwin still keeps the secret of his 
process; the Directors having failed to persuade him 
to its disclosure. 

We cannot please the Prophets. An astrologer 
writes to us to know what are the “ abundant means” 
which we “and the rest of the educated world” may 
use with such convincing effect against his science. 
To which we reply, that we shall, year by year, turn 
the attention of the educated world to astrology among 
the ignorant, and to the conduct of a public company 
in abetting it, without thinking it necessary to enter 
in detail into the refutation of an absurdity which is 
no longer current among men of sense. Let our cor- 
respondent wait till next year, and he shall have a 
dose of prophecy and fulfilment, in which the conju- 
rors do not choose their own instances,—though when 
they do, the comparison is enough to convince any- 
body of what we say.—Now for another prophet of a 
very different kind. We have received a letter from 
Mr. Peter Legh, of the Ombrological Almanac, no- 
ticed last week [ante, p. 13] of which we are glad to 
say that, if Mr. Legh had a true theory in hand, he 
would be a very likely man to establish it. Mr. Legh 
appeals to multitudes of facts, of which we are not 
convinced, in support of a theory of which we cannot 
gather any conviction from the author's explanation 
of it. Then, for another point,—and one in which 
Mr. Legh is very wrong. “I find,” says he, “my 
own name and address at full length is as little likely 
to convince people of my honesty of purpose as the 
feigned names of the ‘ conjurors ;’ and that an explana- 
tory essay accompanying the almanac is considered 
no proof whatever that I would, IF PossIBLE, diffuse 
that knowledge and court competition.” Now, if we 
are “ people,” we deny that Mr. Legh has fairly repre- 
sented us. We never questioned his honesty, nor his 
desire to make everybody know what he thinks he 
knows. But, avowing that we were in charity with 
weather almanacs which make no pretensions—on 
account of the éegitimacy of the inquiry—we did to 
some small extent quiz his assumption of having 
“the only possible theory for weather calculation 
without the mysterious arts.” Whenever we find a 
weather prophet who does not cry Eureka in too con- 
fident a tone, we shall look upon his book on its dry 
merits—we mean dry or wet according to the weather 
and his previous account of it. In the meanwhile, 
we part good friends with Mr. Legh; and may contrive 
perhaps to insert in our notice of his next year’s per- 
formance some small comparison of this one with the 
facts which it assumes to predict. 

The German papers announce the death, at Leip- 
sic, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, of the 
well-known philelogist Gottfried Hermann, This 
celebrated Hellenist was born at Leipsic in 1772; and 
at the early age of twenty-four was appointed Professor 
at the university of that city, He filled the same chair 
till the last day of his life—a period exceeding half a 
century. He was the founder of the Greek Society 
at Leipsic; and the author of many learned works 
which have made his name a familiar sound to the 
scholars of Europe. The King of Saxony had, after 
the German fashion of honouring the intellectual 
chiefs of the land, granted him letters of nobility. 

At the sitting of the Academy of Sciences on the 
2nd inst. Sir David Brewster was elected one of 
the eight foreign associate members of the National 
Institute of France, vacant by the death of the cele- 
brated chemist, M. Rerzelius.—M. Duperry has 


| ensuing year. It is, as our readers know, the 
| office of viee-president that the annual elec’ for 
governors of the Institute confines itself—the vice- 

president of one year passing in due course to the pre- 
| sidential chair in the next. Accordingly, M. Bous- 
| Singault fills the higher chair for the current year in 

virtue of his election to the lower one in the last.— 
The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has 

elected M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire as its vice-pre- 
sident for the present year. 

From a letter received by Dr. Beke from Dr. 
Bialloblotzky, we are enabled, by the courtesy of the 
former gentleman, to make the following extracts, 
containing some particulars of interest. 

Aden, Dec. 10, 

I visited, about a month ago, the catacombs which are 
situated about two or three miles from Alexandria, a short 
distance to the left from the road to Rosetta. I found that 
these catacombs had partly been blown open by gunpowder, 
in order to obtain building materials. A fine sarcophagus 
of white marble—on which were sculptured in relief some 
mythological subjects—stood perfectly exposed; and some 
Arabs or Turks had already commenced the exercise of their 
iconoclastic propensities and obligations by a the 
human figures represented thereon. es been told, years 
ago, that the Egyptian Government had learnt at least to 
understand the pecuniary value of ancient relics, I marvelled 
that such a piece of antiquity—which might have been pur- 
chased for a museum in Europe or in dnatien—thanlt be 
exposed to wanton destruction so near the town in which 
there are so many wealthy Europeans who know how to 
value antique objects as specimens of Art and as his- 
torical documents. The Rev. Mr. Winder told me that 
when he saw the sarcophagus it was still entire. When I 
saw it the lid was altogether wanting. Perhaps it had been 
carried off for building purposes. I am surprised to learn that 
the catacombs were blown open under the direction of the 
French engineers who are charged with the erection of 
the extensive fortifications of Alexandria. I was under the 
impression that every military engineer coming from France 
must be a man of so much general education as to be 
unwilling to co-operate in the destruction of antiquities. 
But the fact is, that whole subterranean chambers were 
blown open by gunpowder, and filled up again after the 
best stones which they contained had been a 
Thus, a number of interesting inscriptions were seen for a 
short time, and then obliterated or mutilated. Many of 
these inscriptions occurred on or under some rude fresco 
paintings on the walls of the subterranean chambers within 
which the dead were deposited, in niches or long excavations. 
These inscriptions were in Greek, and mostly indicated a 
Christian origin; whilst the mythological sculptures on the 
sarcophagus above mentioned, and similar indications of 
heathenism, render it likely that Paganism was not yet 
extinct at Alexandria when this part of the catacombs 
received the corpses whose skeletons are now scattered 
about the mouth of the graves.—Several of the inscriptions 
revealed by the exploding mines of French engineers have 
been copied by the Rev. Mr. Winder—and they prove, by 
occasional mis-spellings that in those days the itacism of the 
modern Greeks prevailed.—The fortifications constructed 
about Alexandria are disproportionately vast. They seem 
to require an army of 30,000 men for their defence. Too 
vast is also the building, or rather the plan of the structure 
of the Anglican church in the square of Alexandria. There 
are sermons in stones; and the stones raised in architectural 
beauty on the foundations here laid several years ago preach 
a sermon on the text :—*‘ Which of you, intending to build 
a tower, sitteth not down first and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it; lest haply, after he 
hath laid the foundation and is not able to finish it, all that 
behold it begin to mock him, saying, this man began to 
build, and was not able to finish.” 1 understand that the 
Anglican church at Alexandria, having been commenced 
on a scale beyond the means and the requirements of the 
congregation, has remained for several years in an unfi- 
nished state for want of funds. Divine service is performed 
in aroom kept, on a ground-floor, inneat condition. Isaw 
this room filled, but not crowded. As, however, Alexandria 
is rapidly growing, the English congregation may be able 
to finish and fill their church after a few years. . 
A letter from a correspondent in the Times, which 
appeared some days since, mentions the completion 


of the Jesuits’ Church in the same city. 


A correspondent of the Builder suggests that the 
arches of the South-Western Railway, at Lambeth, 
if floored and boarded at the sides, would serve in 
this inclement weather as a refuge in the night for 
the houseless poor. This suggestion touches one of 
the most fearful of our social sores, Few of the sons 
and daughters of luxury in this metropolis know how 
many of their fellow-citizens are homeless amid 
its homes—have no other place in which to shelter 
their weary heads from the north wind than door- 
ways, benches in the Parks, railway arches, cold stone 
steps, and gutters. These homeless ones may be 
counted in th ds. They embrace women and 
children—infants of tender age who absolutely never 
knew the meaning of the word “home.” The little 
wretch in ‘ The Haunted Man’ is no exaggeration: 
hundreds of such are to be found at all times in the 
streets of London. Many of the class have been 
drawn into the Ragged School—and so their condition 
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has come to be better known. They have no regu- 
lar place of abode. If they can get the necessary 
amount of money they go to the low lodging-houses 
—common enough in St. Giles’s, in Westminster, in 
Whitechapel, in Bermondsey, in Lambeth, in Lock’s 
Fields, in Saffron Hill—where, for about two-pence 
each, they sleep four or so in a bed, from thirty to 
forty in aroom. Can nothing be done for these poor 
wretches? Were there but a few of them, the diffi- 
culty would be slight:—it is the magnitude of the 
evil which daunts the desire to deal with it. The 
philanthropist is discouraged by feeling that his 
efforts can reach only a few isolated cases—making 
no sensible impression on the awful mass of misery. 
Weagree with the Correspondent of our contemporary 
that spreading out a few dry planks in these arches 
would be something: and let us hope to see some 
steps taken in the matter—and soon—by the parish 
officers. Private benevolence would willingly lend 
its aid. Much that is praiseworthy has been done 
for cheap lodging-houses: but the reforms effected 
have not reached the class in question. Charity 
must descend yet deeper. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
DIORAMA. REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The much ad- 
Picture of MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, is at_present 
exhibiting al fone It is to be seen under three as aspects— aeuene, 
Sunrise, and an Eruption. Open from Ten till Four.— 
Admi ce, ia 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC SRSTISUTION, —LECTURES on 
the CULTIVATION of the VOICE, and on the ART of SING- 
ax@, by G. Clifford, Esq. with various illustrations, on Tuesday, 

, and 8 at o'clock, and on the alternate 

at Bight —on | the ELECTRIC “LIGHT, by Dr. Bach- 
nm Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings ;— on 
Ryan, with brilliant Experiments, ‘daily, 
and on thealternate Evenin CHILDE’S PHANTASMAG jORLA, 
pereing, Wednesday and reer 
gs. New Series of DISSOLV 

MICROSCOPE. DIV. BR 
MODELS explained. ma 
—Admission,18.; Schools, H 











lterna’ 

Vv MATROPE. 
and DIVING- BELL, WORKING 
Music is y Dr. Wallis.— 


price. 





SOCIETIES 





AstRoNoMICcAL.—Nor, 10.—A large mass of ob- 
eservations were presented 

‘The Astronomer Royal gave a description of the 
gigantic telescope erected by the Earl of Rosse, at 
*Birr Castle, which he visited and carefully examined 
‘this autumn. The mode of grinding and polishing 
ithe speculum, the mounting, &c. were fully described 
‘and illustrated by models, and the residual difficulties 
stated. He also exhibited models of Mr. Lassell’s 
grincing and polishing machine, and of the mounted 
anstrument dome, &e. It was clearly shown that, 
though pursuing different courses, the Earl of Rosse 
and Mr. Lassell had each attained almost absolute 
perfection.in figuring and polishing their specula; and 
that the difficulties in mounting, &c. were gradually 
being overcome by Lord Rosse, while they werealready 
nearly got rid of by Mr. Lassell in his comparatively 
small instr t. The models have been presented 
to the Society by the Astronomer Royal. It was 
understood that those of Lord Rosse’s telescopes, 
speculum apparatus, &c. were constructed under 
Mr. Airy’s directions, from memory,—and prove to 
be exceedingly accurate. 

The following extracts are from the preface to the 
eighth volume of ‘Monthly Notices,’ just published.— 
“ Some displeasure has been expressed by one or two 
non-members that the Notices are not sold separately 
[they are now sold in volumes], as they appear. 
They are, however, very widely distributed : to all 
Fellows who express a wish to have them, and to 
almost every gentleman who is known to have any 
acquaintance with astronomy, or even taste for it, 
who chooses to apply forthem. It must be remem- 
bered that the Society, like all similar societies in 
England, is supported by the contributions of its 
Fellows, that any gentleman of character who could 
make any use of the Notices may become a Fellow, 
and that a sale of separate Numbers would give 
trouble, break sets,and produce noadequate advantage. 
* * The kindness of his Excellency the American 
Ambassador has opened a channel of communication 
with the United States, and the Notices can now be 
sent there to observatories and astronomers. On the 
other hand, the Astronomical Society will gladly 
make public the astronomical discoveries and remark- 
able observations of transatlantic astronomers, with 





whom they are almost identified by a common lan- | 


guage and origin. The foundation and equipment 





of the American observatories (which possess some 
of the finest existing instruments and most accom- 
plished and zealous observers), their geographical 
positions, modes of publication, &c. are not known 
as they deserve to be. With other countries, and for 
larger parcels, the communication is most unsatis- 
factory. The expenses and extra charges at the 
English ports are equivalent to a negative upon direct 
intercourse, even where the freight is prepaid and 
the duty trifling. The Post- office charges for pam- 
phlets over-sea are the same as for letters. Until 
these matters are better regulated, a greater service 
can scarcely be rendered to scientific bodies than by 
facilitating the rapid transfer of international com- 
munications at a moderate cost. Any information 
on this subject will be attended to.” 

The difficulty of transmitting scientific communi- 
cations, of interchanging publications, &c. is greater 
(without enormous expense) than any one would 
think possible,—and amounts toa serious impediment 
to the progress of knowledge. Many persons who 
have frequent occasion to send parcels abroad might 
be of real service to science, by volunteering to inclose 
communications, nowand then ;—particularly to Italy, 
Germany, and the north of Europe. 


Entomo.ocicaL.—Jan. 1.—W. Spence, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Eight boxes, containing an 
extensive series of Indian insects, were exhibited. 
This collection, which contained many new and 
interesting species, was presented by Mrs. R. Hamil- 
ton, who formed it in India; and from whom a letter 
was read, offering to furnish details of the habits of 
many of the species,—an offer which the Society 
accepted.—The President called attention toa letter 
from Dr. Davy to the editor of the Barbadoes Agri- 
cultural Reporter, on the subject of disease caused in 
the tubers of the sweet potato by the larva of a small 
beetle known as the “worm.” It appears that this 
insect, which belongs to the large family of the Cur- 
culionidz, burrows into the tuber to deposit its 
eggs; the larve produced from these eggs penetrate 
more deeply into the tuber, causing partial discolour- 
ation and decay. The perfect insect,—of which 
specimens were exhibited,—is rather nearly allied to 
that which causes the warty protuberances on our 
turnips. The details of the habits of this insect were 
not sufficient to admit of the suggestion of any re- 
medy for its ravages, though Dr, Davy had thrown 
out some hints on the subject. 

Some specimens of British and foreign insects 
were exhibited; and some communications on the 
habits of various British species were made. 


ArcH£oLocicaL Institute.—Jan, 5,— The 
Dean of Westminster, V.P. in the chair.—A variety 
of examples of ancient art and antiquities were ex- 
hibited,—and considerable additions to the library 
and museum announced. Amongst these were a 
collection of remarkable antique vases, presented by 
T. Blayds, Esq. The Hon. R. Neville commu- 
nicated plans of the extensive Roman remains ex- 
cavated under his directions at Chesterford in Essex, 
during the last autumn, accompanied by a memoir, 
and numerous antiquities discovered in the villas, 
and site of a structure supposed to have been a 
basilica, there brought to light. These buildings 
appear to have been of considerable importance, 
and the remains indicate a lengthened period of 
Roman occupation in that part of Britain. Few 
remains of tesselated pavements had been found ; 
but the rooms were decorated with fresco painting, the 
colours of which are still well preserved. A memoir 
of much interest in relation to the early Anglo- 
Saxon period was contributed by Dr. Thurnam of 
York ; describing a large tumulus near that city, 
which presents the unusual feature of being a site, 
not of a single interment, as in the majority of 
instances, but of an extensive assemblage of sepul- 
tures of a very curious description. This singular 
cemetery is known as “ Lamel Hill,” and was 
chosen in the civil wars as an advantageous position 
for the erection of a battery during the long siege of 
York, in 1644. Dr. Thurnam called attention to 
the value of comparative anatomy as an aid to 
archeological and ethnographical researches, and 











complained that too little attention had been paid 
by antiquarians in England to the important results 
which might be deriv ed from a scientific examination 


ane a tl. 
of the vestiges of the primeval tribes by which Britain 
was occupied.—Mr. Pratt submitted to the meetin 
a broze mining implement of unusual form, found 
Andalusia; and stated that certain ancient objects 
had been found in the old workings in Spain, beat- 
ing Pheenician inscriptions, and that they were to be 
seen at Madrid, but were hitherto unpublished... 
The Dean of Westminster, Mr. Hunter, Mr, Birch, 
and Mr. Newton stated several curious particulars 
relating to the ancient mining operations of the 
Romans.—Col. Macdonald produced several fine 
illuminated manuscripts, which he had procured in 
the East, and a portion of a curious hoard of silver 
coins and ornaments discovered by him in the Isle 
of Inchkenneth, near Iona, comprising chains of 
delicate workmanship, bracelets, and a number of 
Irish and foreign coins of early date.—A number of 
ancient skates, formed of the bones of horses, and 
found at a considerable depth at Lincoln, were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Trollope. They resemble some 
found in the neighbourhood of London, preserved in 
the British Museum.—Some Italian works in niello 
were exhibited, from the collection of Mr. Dennis- 
toun, with enamels of early date, from Sienna and 
Limoges, belonging to Mr. Hailstone.—A notice of 
recent discoveries of Roman remains in Sussex was 
received from Mr. Blaauw; and antiquities of almost 
every period were exhibited by Mr. Collings, Mr. 
Giles of Taunton, the Rev. E. Jarvis, Mr. Allies, &e, 
—It was announced that a full report of these meet- 
ings of the society would henceforth be given in the 
Quarterly Journal, distributed gratuitously to the 
subscribers in lieu of the annual volume to which 
they had been entitled. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. agg 8.—‘Statistical Returns of the Government of 
w Granada,’ abridged and translated by James Kennedy, 

Esq. —* Statistical View of the Numbers of Capital Con- 

victions and Executions in Prussia, from 1826 to 1843,’ by 


r. Julius.—* The Losey of Men and Boys employed 
as Colliers Underground,’ by Lady Warren Vernon.— 
Colonel Sykes to draw to the ics of the 





District of Vavxhall, Liverpool. 
Pathological, h2:f-past 7.—Council. 
a aero 8. 
Tugs. Linn 











] matitation ‘of Civil En ay. 8. 
~- Royal Institution, 3.— Carpenter ‘On Palzontology.’ 
WED. Gostegiee, < Se 8. 
TuHuR. 
_ Royal, haltpas 
_ Roya Inetitation, 3 3.—Mr. Gull ‘ On Physiology of Digestion.’ 
as Royal Academy, 8. en cong te 
Fri. Royal Institution, half-pas' —The Rev. the Master of 
Trinity College, ‘cambandge, ° ‘On the Idea of Polarity.’ 
Sat. Asiatic, 


3.—Prof. Brande ‘On Chemical Philo- 


Royal institution, 3. 
ophy.’ 





Screntiric Gosstr.—The importance of the ex- 
periments which have just been made at Folkestone 
demand our notice; promising, as they do, in their 
results to furnish us with the means of uniting by 3 
subtile bond our island with the Continent, and thus 
increase the facility of that interchange of communi- 
cation which will do more than any political effort 
to unite kingdoms separated from each other 
by natural boundaries and distinguished by dis- 
similarities of language, in one common bond of 
interest and amity. The experiments which we are 
about to describe were made at Folkestone harbour, 
under the direction of Mr. Walker, the superin- 
tendent of the South-Eastern Company’s telegraphic 
system, and on board the Princess Clementine, one 
of the Company’s fleet of steamers. A large number 
of scientific gentlemen were present. It was 
intended, if the sea had been sufficiently calm, to 
have taken the wire for two miles out to sea; but the 
wind having risen in the night and a smart breeze in 
the morning having caused a swell, it was considered 
that the steamer would have pitched and rolled so 
much that the safety of the wire would have been 
endangered, and that it would also have been im- 
possible to manage the instrument so as to have kept 
the needles upright. Upwards of two miles of wire 
were, therefore, carried out in a small boat and sub- 
merged in the sea along the mouth of the harbour 
and at the side of the pier. One end of the wire was 
connected with a telegraphic instrument on the deck 
of the steamer, and the other end with the telegraph 
wire communicating with London. The arrange- 
ments having been completed, about half-past twelve 
the telegraph was placed in communication with 
London, and messages were sent by Mr. Walker to 
the chairman of the South-Eastern Company (Mr. 
Macgregor) to apprise him that the experiment was 
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entirely successful. These messages passed through 
the couple of miles of wire “ payed out’’ at sea and 
jn the harbour. A continued correspondence was 
then kept up between the Princess Clementine and 
the stations of London, Ashford, and Tunbridge, 
which was continued with the most perfect success 
at intervals for three or four hours,—messages being 
interchanged between the steamer and all those 
atations. The bells at the electric telegraph offices 
at Tunbridge and London-bridge were vigorously 
‘rung by the instrument on board the Princess 
‘Clementine, and no greater difficulty was ex- 
.perienced in making the signals with the sub- 
marine wire than with the ordinary wires on land. 
‘The wire employed was of the total length of 3,600 
yards; and was made in accordance with a suggestion 
‘from Mr. Walker, in order to obviate the difficulty 
experienced in working the telegraph wires in tunnels, 
-where they are exposed, not to the effects of damp 
and water merely, but to water impregnated with 
earthy matters,and with acid vapours from the engine, 
—causing a communication between the wires, and 
allowing portions of the current to escape to the 
earth. The size of the wire used is No. 16 copper 
wire,—and its thickness, when covered with gutta 
percha, is nearly a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The wire used is to be employed in the Merstham 
Tunnel, and a similar wire will be placed in all the 
tunnels on the line,—the Shakspeare, Abbott's Cliff, 
and Martello Tunnels being already provided with 
wire of this kind. The defective insulation of the 
wires against which this new wire was intended to 
provide has been the only serious practical difficulty 
‘which has had to be overcome in working the electric 
‘telegraph. Hitherto the working of thé wire, as 
-eovered with gutta percha, in the tunnels, has been 
very satisfactory; and its durability,and the complete 
insulation which it effects, appear to have suggested 
its applicability for the purposes of submarine tele- 
graphic communication. The wire is patented by 
Mr. Foster, of the gutta percha manufactory at 
Streatham, who assisted at the experiments. Three 
ar four specimens of wire were exhibited on board; 
one or two of them being probably better adapted to 
the experiment of a communication across the thirty 
miles of Channel than the wire actually used. Among 
‘them were specimens of Nos. 8 and 14, galvanized 
iron wire, and three-twisted No. 16 copper wire, and 
also the-single copper wire used in the above expe- 
iments; but all of these were coated much more 
thickly with gutta percha than that actually used, 
some of them being, in the whole, nearly three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. One of these Mr. 
Walker proposes to lay down permanently across 
the Folkestone Harbour, in place of the wires now 
carried .at the back of the Pavilion Hotel, in order 
thereby to connect the harbour station with the 
through communication by the mainland. The power 
used on board was 72 plates of the sand battery with 
weak acid-and water, one part acid to fifteen parts 
water. The insulation by the gutta percha isno doubt 
most perfect. The experiments of Faraday have 
shown that it-is one of the most perfect electrical in- 
sulations with which we are acquainted. Mr. Foster 
expresses himself so confidently respecting the com- 
plete insulation gained by his preparation that he is 
Willing to find the gutta percha necessary for coating a 
wire of sufficient length to stretch across the Channel 
whenever the tailway directors consent to supply the 
wire. The chief difficulty would probably be, not in 
effecting the communication, but in maintaining it; 
and we were therefore anxious to learn Mr. Walker's 
views respecting the probability of the fracture of 
the submerged wire by the dragging of ships’ anchors, 
the bites of the larger sea-fish, and other casualties. 
Mr. Walker would provide against these accidents 
by having two or three wires between each port,—say 
Dover and Calais, or Folkestone and Boulogne. 
These wires:he would run out in different tracks 
across the Channel; and by this means, and by not 
making the communication dependent at either port 
upon a single wire, the probabilities would be greatly 
against their all being broken on thesame day. In 
the event of one of the wires being fractured, the 
South-Eastern Company in their powerful fleet of 
steamers ready at their command at both ports pos- 
Sess great facilities for promptly discovering and fish- 
ig up the broken wire, when its repair would be the 
Work of a very short time. One question does not, 








however, appear to have been noticed,——and it is cer- 
tainly a very important one. May not the continued 
action ef sea-water, with its combination of chlo- 
rine, iodine, &c., produce a change in this vegetable 
substance, and thus destroy its powers for insulation ? 
—Much inconvenience has arisen from time to time 
from the influence of atmospheric electricity on the 
wires of the electrical telegraphs. Mr. Walker has 
invented a very ingenious lightning conductor which 
appears to prevent these casualties. The lightning 
conductor in Mr. Walker’s invention consists of a 
vertical wire furnished with radiating points, and a 
bobbin of finer wire than any used elsewhere on the 
instrument. This is surrounded by a small brass 
cylinder connected with the earth,—by which arrange- 
ment the lightning-charge has the best possible course 
to the earth. Any overcharge would burn the little 
coil of wire, and escape to the earth without injuring 
the instrument. This actually occurred at Tunbridge 
Wells during the last thunderstorm. Mr. Lake, of 
Gosport, suggests another kind of conductor—which 
we shall describe in our next. 

In a coal-pit, near Alfreton, belonging to Mr. 
Oakes, of Reddings, a valuable spring of a mineral 
oil as naphtha has made its appearance. The quan- 
tity varies according to the fall of the roof of coal from 
150 to 30 gallons daily. The pit in which the spring 
occurs is said to be the deepest in that part of the 
country. Some years since a large spring of salt 
water, or nearlysaturated brine, appeared in this pit, 
and has continued to flow uninterruptedly. Latterly, 
the mineral oil has accompanied the salt spring. The 
oil as it issues is of a dark tarry colour; but by dis- 
tillation yields first a very volatile liquid, which is 
found to be a good substitute for chloroform as an 
agent for acting on the nerves of sensation,—and, se- 
condly, a nearly colourless oil which possesses very 
high illuminating powers,and possessing the advantage 
that it will not burn without a wick, thus rendering 
it free from the objection which has been found to 
attach itself to the use of camphine. Asa final pro- 
duct of the distillation, abundance of solid paraffin is 
obtained ; this substance being described by Reichen- 
bach as invaluable for ‘machinery from its anti-fric- 
tional properties, and its unchanging character when 
exposed to air. It is understood that a house in Man- 
chester has contracted for this mineral oil, witha view 
of introducing it for the purposes of house illumina- 
tion. A similar spring is recorded to have occurred 
about a century since, near Birmingham. They are 
common in Persia and in Italy. Milan is illuminated 
with the product of a similar spring. We have been 
informed that a chemical examination of the various 
oils of which the Derbyshire spring consists is being 
made in the laboratory of the Museum of Practical 


Geology. 
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Nineveh and its Remains; with an Account of a Visit 
to the Chald@an Christians of Kurdistan, and the 
Yexidis, or Devil-worshippers ; and an Inquiry into 
the Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. 
By A. H. Layard, D.C.L. Murray. 


Tue public at large and the antiquarian world owe 
much gratitude to Mr. Layard for these important 
volumes. Estimating as highly as we do the value 
of this gentleman’s researches, we have hitherto 
neglected no opportunity of referring to the progress 
of his discoveries,—and have minutely described the 
various remains which have from time to time been 
forwarded to England as the result of his labours. 
This, however, is the first detailed account of his 
proceedings which has emanated from Mr. Layard 
himself; and none can peruse it without admiring the 
bold and enterprising spirit which he has displayed, 
as well as the indomitable perseverance, intelligence, 
and tact with which he has pursued his object. It 
is rarely that a traveller hassuch a field to explore— 
ground so momentous to the student of the history 
of remoteages. The great and essential value of Mr. 
Layard’s narrative is its straightforward simplicity— 
the writer’s earnest consciousness that the importance 
of his work was such as to require no adventitious 
adornment. He has never once attempted to exalt 
himself at the expense of his subject-matter. His 
narration bears on its face the impress of honesty ; 
—and the general developement of his proceedings, 





from his first visit to Mesopotamia ard the mounds 
of Nineveh in 1840 till his subsequent exploring 
expeditions—from his first experiment till his ulti» 
mate successful excavations—arouses our curiosity 
and secures our attention without interruption from 
beginning to end. Few can even imagine the diffi- 
culties in the way of a traveller whe has no other 
object than to inquire into what is passing around 
him in countries under Turkishrule ; but when his aim 
has a broader range—when he begins to examine into 
the past, to excavate and explore—his task is not 
only unsatisfactory, but almost hopeless, and in uo 
small degree dangerous,—as, in addition to the sus- 
picious doubts of his intentions which are always 
entertained, he has to encounter vexatious oppo- 
sition on every hand from the cupidity and extortions 
of the authorities and the superstitious dread of the 
people. Mr. Layard most aptly represents the ob- 
stacles which he had to surmount ; aad, indeed, if it 
were not for the paramount interest of the past, his 
book is so replete with matter and facts illustrative 
of the present condition of the country, that we 
could find abundant materials for a review in this 
portion of the work alone. 

One remark, however, is forced upon us: that 
irritating as were the impediments offered by 
the semi-barbarous authorities in the East, they 
were as nothing in comparison to the disheartening 
coldness of the authorities at home. We have 
often adverted to and lamented this supineness in 
the English Government, which leaves to the 
generosity of individuals what ought to be the duty 
of the nation. The present is a strong case in point. 
It is to Sir Stratford Canning—to whom we already 
owed the marbles from Halicarnassus—that we are 
likewise “ mainly indebted for the collection of As- 
syrian antiquities with which the British Museum 
will be enriched ; as without his liberality and public 
spirit the treasures of Nimroud would have been 
reserved for the enterprise of those who have appre- 
ciated the value and importance of the discoveries 
at Khorsabad.” Mr. Layard also expresses his 
gratitude to the chairman and directors of the East 
India Company, through whose liberality it appears 
he is chiefly “enabled to publish his drawings of the 
bas-reliefs discovered at Nineveh ;” but as regards 
the British Government, he can only record the sad 
fact “ that proper steps have not been taken for the 
transport to England of the sculptures discovered at 
Nineveh. Those which have already reached this 
country, and it is feared those which are now on the 
way, have consequently suffered unnecessary injury. 
The great winged bull and lion, which, he had 
hoped, would have speedily formed an important 
portion of the national collection, are still lying at 
Busrah ; and there is little prospect of their being 
brought to this country. Surely British ingenuity 
and resources cannot, as is pretended, be unable to 
remove objects which have already with very in- 
adequate means been transported nearly 1000 miles.” 
He adds that cases containing the small objects 
were exhibited without authority or proper precau- 
tions at Bombay; that several of the most valuable 
(indeed the most valuable) specimens are missing; 
and that the whole collection was so carelessly re- 
packed, that it has sustained very material injury. 
Such facts assuredly require no comment. 

We should not be doing full justice to Mr. Layard 
if we silently passed over his personal narrative and 
experiences; and therefore, as we have in former 
artieles furnished minute details of all the sculptures 
which have been deposited in the British Museum, 
we shall now give precedence to some lively sketches 
of the present state of the country,—then turn to an 
examination of the antiquities, and a dissection of 
Mr. Layard’s views and opinions concerning them, 
and to a consideration of his apparently sound spe- 
culations upon the written language. Mr. Layard 
has included in his book a very interesting account 
of the Nestorian Christians and of the Yezidis;—but 
as this forms a totally distinct section of his work, 
we shall defer entering upon it until we have dis- 
missed the other branches of his subject. Mr. 
Layard having traversed Asia Minor and Syria, 
visiting the ancient seats of civilization and religion, 
felt an irresistible desire to penetrate to the regions 
beyond the Euphrates to which history and tradition 
point as the birthplace of “ the wisdom of the West. 

* A deep mystery,” he says, ‘hangs over Assyria, Baby- 
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lonia, and Chaldwa. With these names are linked great 
nations, and great cities dimly shadowed forth in history, 
mighty ruins, in the midst of deserts, defying, by their very 
desolation and lack of definite form, the description of the 
traveller ; the r ts of mighty races still roving over the 
land; the fulfilling and fulfilment of prophecies; the plains 
to which the Jew and the Gentile alike look as the cradle of 
their race. * * Were the traveller to cross the Euphrates to 
seek for such ruins in Mesopotamia and Chaldza as he has 
left behind him in Asia Minor or Syria, his search would be 
vain. The graceful column rising above the thick foliage of 
the myrtle, the ilex, and the oleander; the gradiues of the 
amphitheatre covering the gentle slope, and overlooking 
the dark blue waters, or a lake-like bay; the richly-carved 
cornice, or capital, half hidden by the luxuriant herbage ; 
are replaced by the stern shapeless mound, rising like a hill 
from the scorched plain, the fragments of pottery, and the 
stupendous mass of brickwork occasionally laid bare by the 
winter rains. He has left the land where nature is still 
lovely, where, in his mind’s eye, he can rebuild the temple 
or the theatre, half doubting whether they would have 
made a more grateful impression upon the senses than the 
ruin before him. He is now at a loss to give any form to the 
rude heaps upon which he is gazing. Those of whose works 
they are the remains, unlike the Roman and the Greek, 
have left ao visible traces of their civilization, or of their 
arts: their influence has long since passed away. The more 
he conjectures, the more vague the results appear. The 
scene around is worthy of the ruin he is contemplating ; 
desolation meets desolation: a feeling of awe succeeds to 
wonder ; for there is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to 
hope, or to tell of what has gone by. These huge mounds 
of Assyria made a deeper impression upon me, gave rise to 
more serious thought and more earnest reflection, than the 
temples of Balbec, or the theatres of Ionia.” 


When Mr. Layard arrived at Mosul in 1842, with 
the intention of commencing his excavations, he 
found the province under the rule of Mohammed 
Pasha—a man distinguished for his rapacity and 
atrocious cruelties. The towns, villages, and Arab 
tribes had all suffered alike; the instructions to his 
agents being—to go, destroy, eat—i. e. get money 
lawfully or otherwise. The villages consequently 
were deserted, and the roads little frequented and 
very insecure; the unfortunate Arabs having no 
means of subsistence but from depredations upon 
those who might be a little richer than themselves. 
The Pasha could not at all comprehend our travel- 
ler's object; and to avoid any open opposition Mr. 
Layard, having secretly procured a few tools and 
engaged a mason, floated down the Tigris on a small 
raft, with no other companions than Mr. Ross a 
British merchant, a Cawap, and a servant, and esta- 
blished himself for a time at Naifa—but subsequently 
for greater security removed to Selamiyah.— 

“ This village is built on a rising ground near the Tigris; 
and was formerly a place of some importance,—being men- 
tioned at a very early period as a market town by the Arab 
geographers, who generally connect it with the ruins of 
Athur of Nimroud. It probably occupied an ancient site; 
and in a/ine of mounds, now at a considerable distance from 
the village, but inclosing it, can be traced the original walls. 
Even five years ago Selamiyah was a flourishing village, and 
could furnish 150 well-armed horsemen. The Pasha had, 
however, plundered it; and the inhabitants had fled to the 
mountains or into the Bagdad territories. At that time ten 
miserable huts stood in the midst of the ruins of bazaars and 





streets surrounding a kasr or palace tolcrably well built of 
Mosul alabaster, but rapidly falling into decay.” 

Here is one example of Turkish rule and its usual 
lamentable consequence.— 

“In this portion of the Ottoman empire, except in Mosul 
and the mountains, there is scarcely a vestige of the ancient 


population. A few Chaldeans and Jacobite Christians, 
scattered in Mosul and the neighbouring villages, or dwell- 
ing in the most inaccessible part of the mountains, their 
places of refuge from the devastating bands of Tamerlane, 
are probably the only descendants of that great people 
which once swayed from these plains the half of Asia.” 

Whilst at Naifa the excavations were commenced ; 
and some fragments of inscriptions, slabs which had 
evidently been exposed to intense heat, a great accu- 
mulation of charcoal, further evidence of the cause of 
the destruction of one of the buildings, and many 
fragments of ivory, gilt pottery, bricks, &c., were dis- 
covered, Ere long, however, reports that Mr. Layard 
was extracting gold from the ruins, as in the case of 
M. Botta, reached the town, and excited the cupidity 
and jealousy of the principal inhabitants so far that 
he began to apprehend a formidable opposition to his 
iabours. Nevertheless he proceeded, and was very 
shortly rewarded by at length discovering a bas-relief, 
which had unfortunately been so much injured by 
fire as to render its removal hopeless. The edge, 
moreover, had been cut away, showing that it had 
been brought from another building. 

As it is not our intention at present to de- 
scribe the discoveries, we shall merely continue the 
general narrative, and only name the sculptures in 
the order of their exhumation. At this critical and 
exciting stage of the proceeding orders were privately 


issued from Mosul to stop the works. Mr. Layard 
hastened to remonstrate with the governor; who pre- 
tended to be taken by surprise, and disclaimed the 
orders. On his return to the village he found that 
more stringent orders had been issued; on the ground, 
as was subsequently declared, that the mound which he 
was digging had been used asa burying-place by Mus- 
sulmans. There was no resource but to acquiesce and 
be satisfied with the permission to draw the sculptures 
and copy the inscriptions,—and seek for opportunities 
to evade the orders. Fortunately, at this juncture 
the Pasha Mohammed was supplanted by Ismail 
Pasha,—who was favourably reported. The morning 
after his arrival the dragoman of the consulate, who 
had business to transact with the deposed governor, 
found him sitting in a dilapidated chamber through 
which the rain penetrated without hindrance. ‘Thus 
it is,’ said he, ‘ with God's creatures. 
those dogs were kissing my feet ; to-day every one, 
and everything, falls upon me, even to the rain.’ ” 

On Mr. Layard’s return to Mosul, after the instal- 
lation of Ismail Pasha, he found a change as sudden 
as great.— 

“ A few conciliatory acts on the part of the new governor 
and an order from the Porte for an inquiry into the sums so 
unjustly levied by the late Pasha, with a view to their re- 
payment, and a promise of a diminution of taxes, had so far 
reassured and gained the confidence of those who had fled to 
the mountains and the desert, that the inhabitants of the 
villages were slowly returning to their homes; and even 
the Arab tribes were again pitching their tents on the banks 
of the Tigris. * * The villagers were now actively en- 
gaged, although the season was already far advanced, in 
sowing grain of various kinds. The palace was filled with 
Kurdish chiefs, and the people of Mosul were looking for- 
ward to an equal taxation, and the abolition of the system 
of torture and arbitrary exactions which had hitherto been 
adopted by their governors.” 

Returning to Nimroud, M. Layard resumed the ex- 
cavations; and found several additional bas-reliefs;— 
mostly considerably defaced, though not by fire. Some 
had sustained little damage. On the day following 
these discoveries, a large head was found; much to 
the terror of the Arabs, who hurried to communicate 
the intelligence, exclaiming, “ Hasten, O Bey, 
hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimroud 
himself; Wallah, it is wonderful, but it is true! we 
have seen him with oureyes. There is no God but 
God!” The excitement produced by this discovery 
set the whole of Mosul into commotion; and the 
result was a message from the governor to the effect 
that the remains should be treated with respect, and 
be by no means further disturbed, and that he wished 
the excavations to be stopped at once. The ope- 
rations at Nimroud having been thus completely 
suspended until aid could arrive from Constantinople, 
Mr. Layard occupied himself in receiving visits from 
and visiting various Arab tribes, and in studying the 
manners and customs around him:—and we shall 
select from this portion of the work some charac- 
teristic descriptions that cannot fail to amuse our 
readers. The following are from his visit to the Sham- 
mar tribe.— 

“‘ Evening set in before we could reach the desert, and we 
pitched our tents for the night on a lawn near a deserted 
village about nine miles from the town. On the following 
morning we soon emerged from the low limestone hills ; 
which, broken into a thousand rocky valleys, form a barrier 
between the Tigris and the plains of Mesopotamia. We 


for at this time of the year Nature could not disclose a more 
varied scene or a more luxuriant vegetation. We trod on 
an interminable carpet, figured by flowers of every hue. 
Nor was water wanting; for the abundant rains had given 
reservoirs to every hollow and to every ravine. Their 
contents, owing to the nature of the soil, were brackish 
but not unwholesome. Clusters of black tents were 


the plain. Those of our party who were well mounted 
urged their horses through the meadows, pursuing the 
herds of gazelles or the wild boar skulking in the long grass. 
Although such scenes as these may be described, the ex- 
hilaration caused by the air of the desert in spring and the 
feeling of freedom arising from the contemplation of its 
boundless expanse must have been experienced before they 
can be understood. The stranger as well as the Arab feels 
the intoxication of the senses which they produce. From 
their effects upon the wandering son of Ismael they might 
well have been included by the Prophet among those things 
forbidden to the true believer.” 


The next extract is a good and true account of an 
Arab feast.— 

**The sheep was now boiled. The Arabs pulled the frag- 
ments out of the cauldron and laid them on wooden platters 
with their fingers. We helped ourselves after the same 
fashion. The servants succeeded to the dishes, — which 
afterwards passed through the hands of the camel-drivers 
and tent pitchers; and at last, denuded of all apparently 
edible portions, reached a strong party of expectant Arabs 





Yesterday all | 


now found ourselves in the desert, or rather wilderness; | 


scattered, and flocks of sheep and camels wandered, over | 


| The condition of the bones by the time they were delivereg 
to a crowd of hungry dogs assembled on the occasion may 
easily be imagined.” 

Having at length reached the tents of the Shammar 
Sheikh Sofuk, which were pitched on a broad lawn 
in a deep ravine, the party was conducted to the 
tent of the chief; where they were greeted with words 
of welcome and treated with great ceremony and 
respect. Sofuk’s name was well known in the 
desert, where he had long played a conspicuous part, 

‘When Mehemet Reshid Pasha led his successful expedi- 
tion into Kurdistan and Mesopotamia, Sofuk was amongst 
the chiefs whose power he sought to destroy. He knew that 
it would be useless to attempt it by force; and he conse- 
quently invited the Sheikh to his camp on pretence of 
investing him with the customary robe of honour. He was 
seized and sent a prisoner to Constantinople. Here he 
remained some months, until, deceived by his promises, the 
Porte permitted him to return to his tribes. From that 
time his Arabs had generally been engaged in plunder; 
and Nejris, the son of Sofuk’s uncle, having appeared as his 
rival, dissensions arose in the tribe which obliged Sofuk to 
apply to the Pasha of Mosul for aid, and accounted for the 
presence of the white tents of the Hytas in the midst of his 
encampment. * * The system of patriarchal government, 
faithfully described by Burckhardt, still exists, as it has 
done for 4,000 years, in the desert. Although the Arabs 
for convenience recognize one man as their chief, yet any 

popular or opp ive act on his part at once dissolves 
their allegiance; and they seek in another a more just and 
trustworthy leader. The chief can only govern as long as 
he has the majority in his favour; when if his ascendancy is 
great and he can depend upon his majority he may commit 
acts of bloodshed and oppression, becoming an arbitrary 





seldom in the end go unpunished. Of this Sofuk himself 
was, as it will be seen hereafter, an example.” 

Shortly after the arrival of the party in Sofuk’s 
tents, a visit was paid by Ibrahim Agha, the chief of 
the Hytas, whose daring and courage had been 
chiefly instrumental in reducing to obedience the 
turbulent inhabitants of Mosul and Kurdistan during 
the struggle between the governor and the hereditary 
chiefs of the province. One of his exploits is most 
characteristic. — 

**Some years ago there lived in the island of Zakko, formed 
by the river Khabour, and in a castle of considerable 
strength, a Kurdish Bey of great power and influence, 
Whilst his resistance to the authority of the Porte called 





for the interference of Mohammed Pasha, the reports of his, 


wealth were no mean incentives to an expedition against 
| him. All attempts, however, to seize him and reduce his 
| castle failed. The days of the chief were spent in war and 
plunder, and half the country had claims of blood against 
him. ‘Will no one deliver me from that Kurdish dog? 
exclaimed Mohammed Pasha one day in his Salamlik, after 
an ineffectual attempt to reduce Zakko; ‘ By God and his 
Prophet, the richest cloak of honour shall be for him who 
brings me his head.’ Ibrahim Agha, who was standing 
amongst the Pasha’s courtiers, heard the offer and left the 
room. Assembling a few of his bravest followers, he took 
the road to the mountains. Concealing all his men but six 
or eight in the gardens outside the small town of Zakko, 
he entered after nightfall the castle of the Kurdish chief 
Ile was received as a guest, and the customary dishes of 
meat were placed before him. After he had eaten, he rose 
from his seat, and advancing towards his host, fired his long 
pistol within a few feet of the breast of the Bey, and draw- 
ing his sabre, severed the head from the body. The Kurds, 
amazed at this unparalleled audacity, offered no resistance. 
A signal from the roof was answered by the men outside; 
the innermost recesses of the castle were rifled, and the 
Georgian returned to Mosul with the head and wealth of 
the Kurdish chieftain. The Castle of Zakko was suffered 
| to fall into decay; Turkish rule succeeded to Kurdish inde- 
| pendence; and a few starving Jews are now alone found 
| amongst the heap of ruins. But this is not the last deed of 

daring of Ibrahim Agha. Sofuk himself, now his host, was 
| destined likewise to become his victim, for a year after 
wards his career was brought toaclose. The last days of 
| his life may serve to illustrate the manners of the country, 

and the policy of those who are its owners.” 


It has been mentioned that Nejris, Sofuk’s rival» 
had obtained the support of nearly the whole tribe 
of Shammar.— 


**In a month Sofuk found himself nearly alone. He sent 
his son Ferhau with a few presents, and with promises of 
| more substantial gifts in case of success, to claim the coun- 
tenance and support of Nejib Pasha of Baghdad, who pro- 
mised to send a strong military force to the assistance of 
Ferhau, to enable him to enforce obedience amongst the 
Arabs. The measures taken by Nejib had the effect of 
bringing back a part of the tribe to Sofuk, who now pro- 
posed to Nejris that they should meet at his tents, forget 
E differences, and share equally the Sheikhship of the 





Shammar. Nejris would not accept the invitation: he 
feared the treachery of a man who had already forfeited his 
good name asan Arab. Sofuk prevailed upon his son to 
visit his rival, as he hoped through his means to induce 
Nejris to accept the terms he had offered, and to come te 
his encampment. Ferhau refused, and was only persuaded 
to undertake the mission after his father had pledged him- 
self by a solemn oath to respect the laws of hospitality. He 
rode to the tents of Nejris, who received him with affection, 
but refused to trust himself in the power of Sofuk until 
Ferhau had given his own word that no harm should befall 
him. His reception showed at once that he had been be- 
trayed. Sofuk rose not to receive his guest, but beckoned 


ruler; but such things are not forgotten by the Arabs or 
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him to a place by his side. Ferhau trembled as he looked 
on the face of his father; but Nejris, undaunted, advanced 
into the circle and seated himself where he had been bidden. 
Sofuk at once upbraided him as a rebel to his authority, and 
sought the excuse of a quarrel: as Nejris answered boldly, 
the occasion was not long wanting. Sofuk sprang to his 
feet, and drawing his sword, threw himself upon his rival. 
In vain Ferhau appealed to his father's honour, to the laws 
of hospitality, so sacred to the Arab; in vain he entreated 
him not to disgrace his son by shedding the blood of one 
whom he had brought to histents. Nejris sought protection 
of the uncle of Sofuk; but he was one of the most trea- 
cherous and bloodthirsty of the Shammars. Upon this 
man’s knee was the head of the unfortunate Sheikh held 
down, whilst Sofuk slew him as he would have slain a sheep. 
The rage of the murderer was now turned against his son, 
who stood at the entrance of the tent tearing his garments 
and calling down curses upon the head of his father. The 
reeking sword would have been dipped in his blood had not 
those who were present interfered. The Shammar were 
amazed and disgusted by this act of perjury and treachery. 
The hospitality of an Arab tent had been violated and dis- 
grace had been brought upon the tribe. Sofuk having 
attempted to justify his treachery, Nejib Pasha pretended 
to be satisfied, and agreed to send out a party of irregular 
troops to assist him in enforcing his authority throughout 
the desert. The commander of the troops sent by Nejib was 
Ibrahim Agha. Sofuk received him with joy, and imme- 
diately marched against the tribe; but he himself was the 
enemy against whom the Agha was sent. Ile had scarcely 
left his tent when he found that he had fallen into a snare 
which be had more than once set for others. In a few 
hours his head was in the palace of the Pasha of Baghdad. 
Such was the end of one whose name will long be remem- 
bered in the wilds of Arabia; who, from his power and 
wealth, enjoyed the title of the ‘ King of the Desert,’ and 
led the great tribe of Shammar from the banks of the Kha- 
bour to the ruins of Babylon. The tales of the Arabs will 
turn for many years to come on the exploits and magnifi- 
cence of Sofuk.” 

We have given the foregoing copious extract as a 
true picture from first to last. It is no speculative or 
coloured story; but a record of stern facts common 
to all the Turkish empire,—though, for obvious 
reasons, most apparent at the extremities. For far- 
ther characteristic illustrations of present manners 
and customs we must refer to the book itself: and 
as by this time Mr. Layard had, through the instru- 
mentality of Sir Stratford Canning, received the 
Vizirial order from the Turkish government enabling 
him to carry on his operations without further oppo- 
sition from the subordinate authorities, we shall turn 
to the examination of his discoveries; concluding the 
present notice with the following descriptions of a 
spring and summer at Nimroud.— 

“The middle of March in Mesopotamia is the brightest 
epoch of spring. A new change had come over the face of 
the plain of Nimroud. Its pasture lands, known as the jaif, 
are renowned for their rich and luxuriant herbage. The 
plain, as far as the eye could reach, was studded with the 
white pavilions of the Hytas and the black tents of the 
Arabs. Picketted around them were innumerable horsesin 
gay trappings, struggling to release themselves from the 
bonds which restrained them from ranging over the green 
pastures. Flowers of every hue enamelled the meadows; 
not thinly scattered over the grass as in Northern climes, 
but in such thick and gathering clusters that the whole 


had disappeared, and my furniture was scattered over the 
plain. When onthe mound, my only secure place of refuge 
was beneath the fallen lion, where I could defy the fury of 
the whirlwind; the Arabs ceased from their work and 


crouched in the trenches, almost suffocated and blinded by 
the dense cloud of fine dust and sand which nothing could 
exclude.” 

Our examination of the discoveries themselves 
must be reserved for a future number. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Studies of Ornamental Design. By C.J. Richardson. 

Weale. 

Tuls publication comes with good grace from one of 
the evening masters at the head Government School 
of Design. We have here abundant evidence of his 
capacity for the position which he holds. 

In the old history of ornamentation there is con- 
stantly to be found a combination of practices. The 
architect who designs his edifice is seen sometimes 
painting his fresco picture—ordering his arabesque 
decoration—contriving his stucco. This combina- 
tion of talents, however—the result of an early and 
systematic course of training—the state of modern 
society, the prevailing idea of division of labour, and 
the peculiar education of the modern artist alike 
forbid. Men are content now to take distinct 
branches of Art as the separate studies of their lives. | 
With us the business of the ornamentist or decorator 
is the object of a separate education:—and to give a | 
national character to such labours was an object of 
the foundation of the Government School. In 
furtherance of such object Mr. Richardson has 
undertaken his present task:—his views being set | 
forth in an intelligent preface. “The acknowledged | 
importance of the study of Ornamental Art,’’ he | 
says, “ not merely as increasing the sources of refined | 
intellectual pleasure, but also as tending to the | 





| 


national wealth and prosperity by adorning and | 
enriching eur manufactures,—the general demand | 
for an improved taste in industrial art—the conse- 
quent expediency of affording an artistic education 
to the rising generation, both of designers and arti- 
zans, and its recognition by the government in the 
establishment of Schools of Design,—these circum- | 
stances, leeding to the consideration of the impossi- 
bility of pursuing an effective course of study in or- 
namental art without such a supply of examples as 
will reveal to the student all its resources under the | 
various imitations it has undergone, have encouraged | 
him to offer this work to the public as something 
more towards a stock of information which can never 
be too much enlarged.” 

Ornamentation has certainly been too much neg- 
lected amongst us. Painters have thought it deroga- 
tory—forgetting what was done by Raffaelle, Pe- 





plain seemed a patchwork of many colours. The dogs, as 

they returned from hunting, issued from the grass dyed red, 

ellow, blue, according to the flowers through which they 
d last forced their way.” 


The summer.— 

* The heats of had now ed, and it was no 
longer possible to live under a white tent. The huts were 
equally uninhabitable, and still swarmed with vermin. In 
this dilemma I ordered a recess to be cut into the bank of 
the river, where it rose perpendicularly from the water’s 
edge. By screening the front with reeds and boughs of 
trees, and covering the whole with similar materials, a small 
room was formed. I was much troubled, however, with 
scorpions and other reptiles, which issued from the earth 
forming the walls of my apartment; and later in the 
summer by gnats and sandflies, which hovered, on a calm 
night, over the river. Similar rooms were made for my 
servants. They were the safest that could be invented, 
should the Arabs take to stealing after dark. My horses 
were picketted on the edge of the bank above, and the 
tents of my own workmen were pitched in a semicircle 
behind them. The change to summer had been as rapid as 
that which ushered in the spring. The verdure of the plain 
had perished almost in a day. Hot winds, coming from 
the desert, had burnt up and carried away the shrubs; 
flights of locusts, darkening the air, had destroyed the few 
patches of cultivation, and had completed the havoc com- 
menced by the sun. The Abbou-Salman Arabs, having 
struck their black tents, were now living in ozailis, or sheds, 
constructed of reeds and grass along the banks of the river. 
The Shemutti and Jehesh had returned to their villages, and 
the plain presented the same naked and desolate aspect that 
it wore in the month of November. The heat, however, 
was now almost intolerable. Violent whirlwinds occasion- 
ally swept over the face of the country. They could be seen, 
as they advanced from the desert, carrying along with them 
clouds of sand and dust. Almost utter darkness prevailed 
during their passage, which lasted generally about an hour, 
and nothing could resist their fury. On returning home 
one afternoon after a tempest of this kind, 1 found no traces 
of my dwellings; they had been completely carried away. 
Ponderous wooden frameworks had been borne over the 
bank, and hurled some hundred yards distant; the tents 





ruzzi, Giulio Romano, and a host of others who 
could inscribe themselves “ Painter and Architect.” 
It has been thus left in the hands of the architect 
| alone. “The necessity,” observes Mr, Richardson, 
“of ornamenting those combinations of members 
which constitute the decoration of buildings has 
rendered ornamental design an object of study to the 
architect.” 

Architecture has unfortunately in our day, with 
a few highly honourable exceptions, not main- 
tained a dignified position among us. The art of 
a Wren, an Inigo Jones, and a Gibbs has fallen too 
much into the hands of some special clerk of a 
suburban builder,—and the high feeling of its ancient 
professors has given place to the mere spirit of 
money making. The compo-cast ornament masks 
poverty of invention and deficiencies of taste. 
Government, as we have said, interfered:—and Mr. 
Richardson publishes this book to aid it. 

The work contains transverse and longitudinal 
sections of the great wooden theatre at Parma, and 
stuccos from compartments of the circular saloon at 
the Villa Panfile at Rome. Many are derived from 
the Villa Hadriana at Tivoli. The details of the 
fresco decoration by Albano in the Verospi Palace, 
though not high examples, have interest as presenting 
a variety when contrasted with those which Mr. 
Gruner has already made known to us in his work 
on “Fresco Decoration.” In jewel embroidery we 
have a specimen worthy to vie with the abundant 
examples which our Museum possesses from the 
hand of Holbein. The ancient Roman glass vase 
furnishes, in its shape and in its decoration, evidence 


| treatments of the 


however, to be servilely adopted. We hope Mr. 
Richardson may be encouraged to proceed in a 
work, the value of which would in future numbers 
be much heightened by classification into periods 
and styles. This would make it of more especial 
utility asa work of reference. 


The Holy Gospels. With numerous Illustrations on 
Wood. Engraved under the superintendence of 
Mr. Charles Heath. Chapman & Hall. 

Tuis work contains two hundred and twenty-six 

pages ; each having some wood-cut illustrating its 

leading event—accompanied by emblematic borders 
of distinct device. The names of Beaucé, Valentin, 

Warren, and Watts appear as the authors of most 

of the designs—and those of Frederick Branston, 

Linton, Mason, and Williams as the engravers. 

Many of the cuts are adaptations from well-known 

old masters: and West and 

some others of the modern English have been also 
referred to, As we have on a former occasion re- 
corded, we are not of those who conceive that in the 
treatment of scriptural subjects much advantage is 
derived from the ostentatious use of such archaic 
particulars as eastern travel has made known, That 
management, conventional as it may appear, to 
which the great Italian masters have familiarized us, 
far excels in our estimation all the speciality so 
obtained. A better opportunity of making this 
comparison has not been afforded than in the volume 
before us:—in which there are specimens of both 
styles. The one exhibits the dignity of history— 
the other the minute accuracy of the archeologist. 

This work is splendidly got up in respect both of 

its woodcuts and of its typography—and should be 

popular. We have seldom seen a book in which 
equality of merit and interest was so well sustained 


| through so large a number of engravings. 


The Rising Generation. A Series of Twelve Draw- 
ingson Stone. By John Leech. Punch Office. 
TWELVE drawings on stone, by the same hand which 
furnishes the illustrations of modern juvenile pre- 
cocity to Punch, are here devoted to the same object 

—with a like comic success. 

















Frxe-Art Gossrp.—Each day’s experience incul- 
cates the lesson that political commotionis an influence 
unpropitious to Art. Intelligence has just reached us 
that one of themost celebrated galleries in Europe is on 
the eve of being dispersed. Venice is about to lose 
one of her greatest glories. To supply means for their 
struggle against Austrian rule, her inhabitants are 
about, it is said, to dispose of the great National 
Collection in the rooms of the Accademia delle 
Belle Arte—anciently the Convento della Carita. 
The purchasers are a number of persons who have 
formed themselves into a company for the invest. 
ment of the necessary capital. It is not impossible, 
then, looking to the excited and unsettled condition 
of the various other European empires, and their 
consequent want of means, that we may ere long 
sce in this island an ‘Assumption, by Titian, a 
‘ Miracle of St. Mark,’ by Tintoret, the Giorgiones, 
Veroneses, Bellinis, Carpaccios, and other great works 
which have so long enchanted the world. Should this 
so turn out, it is to be hoped that our Government 
will not fail to make such important acquisitions, 
Let us not hear of straitened resources and difficult 
times:—a portion of the sums annually disbursed by 
the Board of Woods and Forests—rarely for national 
embellishments and seldom on national Art—may 
for once be well expended in securing some of these 
matchless treasures. We shall watch closely the 
conduct of those with whom lies the responsibility. 


The Fine-Art Committee of the Society of Arts 
have, it is said, not been daunted by the partial 
success attendant on their experiment in the case of 
the Mulready Exhibition. They have made arrange- 
ments that their rooms shall be re-opened during the 
ensuing summer with an Exhibition of the works of 
the chief of modern colourists, Mr. Etty. The 
large pictures by this artist which are so important 
a feature in the Princes Street Institution, in Edin- 
burgh, will, themselves alone, if secured, be worth 
a visit. 

In announcing, some time since, the death of the 
late keeper of the British Institution, Mr. Barnard, 
we made some general remarks in reference to the 
nomination of his successor. The appointment, 








of beautiful taste, and may be made suggestive—not, 
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though not definitively made, is temporarily so in 
the person of the secretary, Mr. Nichols—who is 
to hold both offices conjointly until the sense ofa 
general meeting of the subscribers, in March next, 
shall have been taken. From what we have lately 
heard, there is every probability that this temporary 
arrangement will be continued: as the experience 
of Mr. Nichols’s past conduct and business-like 
habits—as well as of the spirit of impartiality which 
has characterized him—afford, it is considered, suffi- 
cient guarantees of qualification in his person. 

The daily papers mention the death, under melan- 
choly circumstances, of Mr. William Stevenson, a 
portrait painter who is known to the public by 
engravings after several of his works presenting the 
likenesses of distinguished individuals. 

The following is the account given by Mr. Godwin, 
in the Builder, of the circumstances attending the 
contribution from an unknown hand towards the 
restoration of Redcliffe Church, which we have 
already brought under the notice of our readers. — 

On the 22nd of June, Mr. Proctor received a letter, signed 
“Nil Desperandum,” following out a suggestion which had 
been made that the restoration of the church might be 
effected by inducing individuals to undertake distinct por- 
tions, and inquiring if the committee would obtain drawings 
from their architect, for the restoration of the north porch, 
and estimates from three respectable contractors in Bristol, 
for the execution of the work, to enable the writer to judge 
whether or not it would be in his power to provide sufficient 
funds to carry it out. The letter pointed out the mode of 
correspondence to be adopted, made secrecy an express con- 
dition of his contribution, stipulated that no effort should 
be made to discover him (his letters were to be seen by none 
but the chairman), and enclosed 20/. as an evidence of his 
sincerity. The committee, of course, glidly fell into his views, 
and the required tenders were obtained. The amount of the 
lowest was 2,500/.—a large sum when the size of the structure 
is considered,—indeed, larger than it should have been, re- 
sulting, probably, from the difficulty of estimating rightly 
the cost of the carving: and when “ Nil Desperandum” was 
informed of it, he at once replied, that it so far exceeded his 
anticipation that he could not engage to proceed under it. 
He offered, however, to furnish a certain sum of money, 
and to make a further contribution in the course of a year, 
and more afterwards, if the committee would undertake to 
expend it in the shape of Caen stone and labour, under the 
direction of their architect.—Almost at the same time the 
committee found another coadjutor, where, perhaps, they 
would scarcely have looked for it. Mr. Richard Rowe, a 
liberal dissenter, addressed a letter to the chairman, offer- 
ing,—as an evidence of his belief that the recent changes 
by which Bristol is made a free port will tend to restore 
the trade of the city, and at the same time to show his 
appreciation of the zeal of the Redcliffe committee, and of 
the voluntary principle adopted,—to bring, in a vessel be- 
longing to him, 100 tons of stone from Caen freight free! 
Without going further into details, suffice it to say that the 
money came, a cargo of stone was bought in Caen, and was 
freighted by Mr. Rowe; an able foreman, with others, well 
used to Gothic work, was engaged:—and, quietly under cover, 
they are now proceeding vigorously, carving corbels and 
canopies, and storing them up ready for spring weather, 
when they will begin to set. 

A correspondent from Truro writes to us to correct 
the statement that Mr. Burnard, the sculptor engaged 
to execute the monument about to be erected in that 
town to the memory of the Brothers Lander, is a 
native of Devonshire. Mr. Burnard is, says the 
writer, “one of our Cornish diamonds; and as he is 
a near neighbour to Adams, we do not wish that ano- 
ther county should have the credit of being the birth- 
place of a man whose talent is likely to place him in 
an eminent position.” 

Atthesecond meeting of the members of the Graphic 
Society, held on Wednesday evening last, there was a 
larger amount of contributions than usual. The water- 
colour drawing of a Spanish contrabandista, by Mrs. 
Carpenter, showed an amount of force and_bril- 
liancy only to be expected at the hands of some of 
our long-practised men in this branch of art. The 
pose of the figure and general composition of the 
subordinate parts are admirable. There were three 
illustrations prepared for Monsieur Hittorf’s work 
on the Polychromy of Greek Art,—beautifully got 
up in all that relates to accuracy in the drawing of 
details and beauty of finish. In specimens of calo- 
type the evening was unusually rich. There was a 
large volume containing 100 pages of studies, by’ 
Mr. D. O. Hill, of Edinburgh and another artist ; 
consisting of portraits of persons distinguished in 
Scotland, views about the Grey Friars’ Church, 
and boatmen and women from the neighbourhood of 
Newhaven.—Many of the portraits are excellently 
posed, with a gradation of effect rarely seen. The 
few landscapes in the collection were surpassed in 
delicacy of details by Mr. Cundall’s four camera views 
in North Wales. A long flat foreground at Capel 





Curing is one of the triumphs of the art.—There is 
yet to be desiderated in this art the power of noting 
down the groupings of foliage and the description 
of species. Mr. Evans, of Eton, had some capital 
studies from the Highlands. Two drawings by Mr. 
Turner, done in the days when careful description of 
form was his object, were charming for their fidelity 
—every particular contributing to a broad general 
effect.—There were two capital fruit studies by Mr. 
Lance,—and an excellent portrait of the patriarch of 
our present race of architectural painters, Mr. Prout. 
A number of studies made during a late sojourn in 
Normandy by Mr. Ruskin conveyed the idea of 
patience and delicacy of feeling,—but betrayed the 
amateur’s want of decision of form and perspective 
truth. Mr. Cope’s volume of studies from the old 
fresco painters,—a portfolio of shetches by Mr. David- 
son.—a view on the Acropolis at Athens,—an etching 
after a picture by Mr. J. Thompson, by Mr. Wil- 
more,—and a folio of drawings by Mr. Bright were 
among the other noticeable contributions of the 
evening. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
CON DUCTOR,—Mr. COSTA. 

On FRIDAY NEXT, Ja y 19, will be repeated Handel's 
Oratorio ‘JUDAS MACCABEUS.—Principal Vocal Performers, 
i A. Williams, Miss M. William Si 
lliams, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Orchestra 

y Seven Hundred Performe Tickets, 38. ; 


Birch, 
r 
I ers. 

ats. 5s, each, may be had of the principal Musicsellers; 


Miss 
es, Mr. T. Wi 


ms, Mr. Sims | 2 X 
great precision and force: the orchestra was—as an 





ere they can bring them out neatly yet vivace, as 
commanded. The finale, an allegro in C major, 
2-4, though animated and in parts ingeniously con 
trived, is liable to the same objections as have beeg 
made to the first movement. No one can be more 
heartily weary of finger-music than we : whether it 
be such old-fashioned brilliancy as Kalkbrenner, 
Pixis, or Czerny could produce in their sleep, and 
which could be varied ad infinitum by any musical 
Babbage who set his ingenuity to put. together a 
few wheels or springs—or the more pompous (but 
little less flimsy) combination of opera-tune with 
echo or accompaniment all in one, with which the 
Liszts, Thalbergs, Prudents, and De Meyers have 
utterly satiated us. But if a composer will write 
for the pianoforte, a special consideration of the 
peculiar genius of that instrument is necessary in 
order that justice may be done to his thought, by 
the manner of utterance. This, we apprehend, has 
been too much lost sight of by Mr. Percival; whose 


| future efforts, therefore, will gain in proportion as 


the merit in question is appraised at its real, not its 


| fictitious, value. 


e of the Sucicty, No. 6, Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, | 


53, Charing Cross, 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. See. 





MDLLE. JENNY LIND AT EXETER HALL, 

Mr. BALFE will give a GRAND CONCERT on MONDAY 
EVENING, January 29, on which occasion, in addition to her 
celebrated Arias and Cavatinas, Mdlle. JENNY LIND willsinga 
New_ Ballad composed expressly by Mr. Balfe, entitled ‘The 

> Me fie. Vera, Miss Bassano, Miss Durlacher, Signor 

. Lablache, and Signor Lablache will assist. 

form Two of his esteemed Compositions. The 

Orchestra will be selected and conducted by Mr. Balfe. Tickets, 

lds. 6d. each ; Reserved Seats, 1. 1s., at Cramer, Beale & Co.'s, 201, 
Regent-street. 





MUSIC OF CAMBRIA. 

JENAN DDU EOS FACH BRONFRAITH, &c., will hold an 
ENGLISH CONCERT on MONDAY, January 15th, at QUEEN’S 
HOTEL CONCER-TROOMS, ST. MARTIN'S LE GRAND.— 
TUESDAY, January 16th, at’ MUSIC HALL, STORE-STREET, 
BEDFORD-SQU ARE.— Admission, le. ; Front Seats, 28. ; Boxes, 
33.—To Commence at Eight o'clock. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Grand Sonata, for the Pianoforte and Flute Concer- 
tante. By S. Percival. Op. 2. 
A substantial carefully-written duett Sonata is a 
work demanding too much care, patience and intel- 
ligence not to deserve attention. Its very appear- 
ance should engage the Critic’s favour, since the 


composer who attempts such exercise of his powers | 


must now-a-days wait for his reward: and, in these 
hasty times, patience may fairly be accepted as an 


earnest of power.—Mr. Percival’s Sonata, moreover, 
is cast in the largest mould, consisting of four move- 


ments. Its allegro in c minor 12.8, seems to point 
out that the composer had studied Weber, since it 
recalls—though by no servile imitation—the delicious 
allegro in Weber's Pianoforte Sonata in a flat. 
Generally speaking, Mr. Percival (as occasionally 
was the case with his model) writes too interruptedly. 
In performing his Sonata it will be found extremely 
and needlessly difficult to bring the two instruments 
together in that perfect concord of time, expression, 
and manner without which no effect is possible in 
concerted music. Mr. Percival has, further, gra- 
tuitously risked himself by frequent recourse to 
those altissimo notes of the flute which are almost 
(and this is worse than their being altogether) above 
the reach of amateurs. Small satisfaction can accrue 
to either performers or listeners when eyes must be 
protruded and mouths screwed up in agony that 
the far-fetched note may be blown in tune—any 
how: with no possible chance of its being delivered 
mexzo-forte or piano or pianissimo. The second 
movement of Mr. Percival’s Sonata is a Romanza in 
G major, 3-8: the subject of which is tuneable and 
flowing :—but it is oddly cut short, as though the 
writer's power had failed him towards the close, 
where some suspense and elaboration were to be 
expected. To this succeeds a scherza in c minor, 
3-4, containing difficulties of tempo in its very out- 
set. Towards the end of the first movement, where 
it passes into the major key, the flute is called upon 
for brilliant arpeggi and chromatic passages, at 
which “the many’? must prepare to labour hard 


| 
| 








| step in public favour. 





SacrEp Harmontc Socrzty.—The performance 
of ‘ Judas Maccabeus’ on Monday iast was in every 
respect but one satisfactory. The choruses—which 
are among Handel’s more difficult ones—went with 


orchestra generally is under Signor Costa,—in perfect 
order. Miss Birch sang the soprano music with her 
utmost brilliancy and care; the other ladies were the 
Misses Williams, who are decidedly, this year, rising a 
Mr. Phillips was in fair voice, 
Mr. Sims Reeves was incapaeitated from finishing his 
part by a severe cold. In its opening portions, how- 
ever, it seemed too obvious that his style in oratorio 
singing has not refined or ripened so much as it 
should have done. These great works are not to be 
trifled with. The modern Italian declamatory mode 
of not-singing will hardly suffice for the recitatives 
and airs of the classical writers. Gradation as well 
as grace, flexibility to balance force, are demanded by 
their music: also an articulation which shall bring 
out the text—not the vowel elect—to be dwelt upon. 
We offer these old truths for the last time to Mn 
Sims Reeves; that we may not be wanting in friendly 
service to a new comer whom we so warmly weleomed 
—whose gifts are so magnificent, whose popularity 
is so great,—but whose ambition is for the moment 
so perilously mistaken in its object. 

Here, it might be presumed, that any considerate 
critie would stop—that nothing new under the sun 
remained to be said of Judas” Butsuch a dictum is 
still a presumption. We are led into speculation 
by the omissions made on Monday evening of six songs 
—these being, for the soprano, ‘Come, ever smiling 
Liberty ,—for the alto, ‘So rapid thy force is, —for the 
basso, ‘ With pious hearts,—and for the tenor, ‘ No 
unhallowed desire,’ ‘How vain is man,’ ‘ With 
honour let desert be crowned.’ All measures of the 
kind are more or less unacceptable to us, on principle. 
Truth to say, however, the Oratorio gains thereby,— 
while that discretionary power must be granted will 
appear from a consideration of the work itself. As 
in the case of Mozart’s Operas, most of Handel's 
Oratorios contain additional and supplementary 
matter. But besides this, ‘Judas’ written within 
the compass of a month to wretched text by Dr. 
Morell is strangely patchy; and its great success 
does not seem to have blinded Handel to the fact 
that in some respects strength was wanting to it. (In 
fact the Oratorio docs not contain one first class 
song.) Among the Master’s last efforts was his transfer 
to ‘ Judas’ of two pieces of music written for ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’—‘ Wise men flattering’? and ‘Tune your 
harps.’ As the score stands, it is full of “ loose 
threads.” It contains sequences of key and move- 
ment as unsequential as anything to be complained 
of in Verdi. ‘From this dread scene’ in @ minor is 
followed by ‘From Sion’ in r minor. Has-there not 
here been transposition or omission of some link ? It 
is more than probable, too, that ‘ Come, ever smiling 
Liberty’ was meant as the alternative for “O Liberty.’ 
Buta yet stranger difficulty presents itself in Part the 
Third, with respect to the forcible page of recitative 
for the alto ‘ From Capharsalama.’ Placed as that 
piece is, it neither naturally follows the air ¢ So shall 
the lute,’ nor endurably precedes ‘See the Con- 
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quering Hero, —whereas, coming immediately after 
the March, and leading into the chorus ‘Sing unto 
God’ (which indeed commences with an alto solo) it 
js explicable and effective. Yet, were such a change | 
rmissible, the recitative would become in part 
tautological—since its last words describe what the 
previous procession-chorus exhibited. Can, then, 
‘See the conquering Hero’ be another of Handel's 
after-thoughts,—thrown in, like * Dal tuo stellato 
soglio’ by Rossini into his ‘Mosé*? These questions | 
are not matters of mere antiquarian trifling—still less | 
are they to be settled by any man’s ipse dizit. They 
are of importance to the right comprehension of the | 
work. They are curious, because they illustrate how 
little solicitude some of the greatest old Masters seem 
to have entertained regarding proprieties, fitnesses, 
meanings, &c, touching which now-a-days every 
ntic school-boy and transcendental amateur can 
open his mouth with sv oracular an eloquence—satis- | 
fied to criticize howsoever unable to create. 





HaymarKet.—On Tuesday, Mr. Wallack, having | 
recovered from a serious illness, was enabled to re- | 
appear. The piece produced was ‘Don Cesar de 
Bazan,’ and his part in it that of the eccentric hero, | 
Of all the representatives in England of this cha- | 
racter, Mr. Wallack is the best. He has that gallant | 
bearing of the gentleman of the antique stage which | 
is almost lost to the modern. In the early scenes, | 
the reckless extravagance of the spendthrift Don | 
was bravely swaggered; and, as the course of events 
brings him to reason, the necessity for prudence | 
so finely modified the action as to show the process 
of redemption begun—and that the sufferer was fast 
becoming at least respectable. Old feelings, old 
associations come back with the possibility of his 
returning to those courtly scenes from which his 
prodigality had made him an exile. We are, accord- 
ingly, not surprised, when in his conduct towards 
the king and his consort, we find him suddenly 
assume the rank and demand the consideration of a 
man of honour. No other actor has impressed us 
with this sentiment; but Mr. Wallack did so, and 
did it with the power of his early days. The other 
parts were well enough cast: though Mr. Howe, as 
Charles the Second, could not look kingly, and Miss 
Julia Bennett as Maritana was simply pretty—not 
Egyptian. The Don José of Mr. Rogers was a gem 


» in its way,—the Marquis di Rotondo of Mr. Tilbury 


was exactly according to established routine,—and 
the Lazarillo of Miss P. Horton was full of vivacity 
and right feeling. 

On Thursday Mr. Wallack again appeared,—when 
O'Keefe’s sprightly comedy of ‘ Wild Oats’ was re- 
vived. Since Elliston, Banister, and Mr, Charles 
Kemble, the stage has no superior to Mr. Wallack 
in the part of Rover. The house was accordingly 
sprinkled with old theatrical faces, attracted by curi- 
osity and association. The lovers of the stage were 
not disappointed, as the performance was in all re- 
spects excellent. Mr. Wallack was in high spirits; 
and his imitations of the leading stars of the profes- 
sion were rich—particularly those of Munden, Kean, 
and Macready. The Lady Amaranth was prettily 
tendered by Miss Julia Bennett; the quakerish garb 
suiting her well. Mr. Keeley caricatured the part of 
Ephraim Smooth ; but Mr. Webster as Sim had one 
of those rural characters in representing which he ap- 
proaches to the exhibition of genius. Mrs. Keeley’s 
Jane was one of those little pertassumptions in which 
this actress has at present no rival. To this catalogue 
of meritorious actors must be added the name of Mr, 
Bland as John Dory. 





Mary.epone. — Mr. Serle’s drama of ‘The 
Shadow on the Wall’ has been revived here, for the 
‘purpose of commencing under a re-engagement with 
Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport. We think that 
this “ contracted pair” have done wisely in adopting 
the minor rather than the Shaksperian drama. To 
the latter, in our English apprehensions, they are 
unequal;—to the melo-dramatic range they are able 
to lend a transient grace, and sometimes even a 
seeming dignity. In the present instance, however, 
they have not been very fortunate in the selection of 
the piece; which the bills call a “a celebrated” one, 
—but which, we believe, has reposed undisturbed on 





the managerial shelf for the last sixteen years, 


Though put together with stage tact, the stamp of 
mediocrity is on it. The wit is laboured and 
shallow,—the situations are repulsive; the character 
of the heroine is undeveloped and feeble, and that 
of Luke Evelyn (Mr. Davenport) is inconsistent and 
conventional, Evelyn's love for Lady Anne (Miss 
M. Oliver) is so strong that, because he finds himself 
rejected he becomes insane,—then raving mad,—and 
ultimately idiotic,_so bereft of sense and memory 
that he is unconscious whether or not he has com- 
mitted a murder: yet, no sooner is he restored to 
his better mind and assured innocence than, without 
a pang, unprompted, voluntarily, he dismisses his 
passion and its object from his mind, and transfers 
his affection to the humble and kind Cicely (Mrs. 
Mowatt), who had cherished a concealed love for 
him and uniformly shown an interest in his fortunes. 
—The performance was unequal. Mrs. Mowatt 
lacked vital energy ; Mr. Davenport was rather too 
boisterous in his declamation,—in the mad scenes too 
affected. Both have acquired confirmed mannerisms, 
—which give a monotony to their style that must 
affect its popularity. In a better piece, however, 
Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport might have been 
able to do themselves more justice ;—we have seen 
both act better and better please their audience. 


| The other parts were respectably performed. Mr. 


Johnstone in JValton demonstrated his usual rugged 
strength; and Mr. Herbert as Bill Stump was an 
amusing drunkard. Miss Saunders in the little part 
of Jenny was as fascinating as ever. The company 
here, as a working one, is nearly as good as that at 
Sadler’s Wells. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip. —A scries of 
three miscellaneous concerts was commenced on 
Monday evening last at the Whittington Club. To 
judge from the programme of the first, we are 
far more kindly disposed towards the lectures on 
music with illustrations promised to be given there 
than towards aimless selections into the composition 
of which trash so largely enters. If we were to reason 
from this concert bill, as from those of the Wed- 
nesday Concerts, we: might lament that English 
taste is so much lower in vocal than in instrumental 
music. But this would be jumping at a conclusion 
short of the truth. The disproportion arises in 
part from the matter being too readily taken for 
granted by managers,—in part from their unac- 
quaintance with the real means of conciliating a love 
for what is good with a love for what is popular— 
but most largely from the inferior cultivation of the 
Singer as compared with the Instrumentalist. A voice 
almost in the state of a rough diamond can make 
its effect in a ballad,—but many hours and days and 
months must Miss Loder or M. Thalberg or M. 
Vivier have worked in secret ere they were present- 
able in an orchestra. Our earnestness in repeatedly 
calling attention to this matter must not be misun- 
derstood. An attempt to fix boundary lines and 
establish principlesat a period of such great activity and 
excitement as the present must not be mistaken for 
a “dead set” against particular persons or enterprises. 
The English are beginning to be aware that the 
enjoyment of Music requires some cultivation on the 
part of the listener. Should we do well, then, to aid 
in promoting a species of pleasure the very easy 
acceptance of which is in part (not altogether) an 
evidence of its worthlessness? We are watching 
with great satisfaction the disappearance of the 
green plaster Macaw and the red-cheeked Cupid 
protruding out of a cabbage-rose from the mantel- 
shelves of our cottages and the walls of our artizans’ 
work-rooms. It would then be a grave inconsistency 
did we not denounce performances which no more 
come within the circle of Art than the flaunting bird 
of the image-venders or the God of Love in the coarse 
coloured print with its gilt frame.—Furthermore, 
in our anxiety to see the cheap and popular enter- 
tainment heightened in tone,—and in our desire that 
the artists who “ have the ball at their feet” should, 
in some measure, teach their audiences,—we are not 
so Quixotically far a-head of the public as to be 
“out of (their) sight’ or “out of (our) mind.” A 
tiny pamphlet, circulated by Mr. J. Alfred Novello, 
containing a statement of the reasons “ which have 
determined” him “ to reduce the price of his musical 
publications,—the majority ofthem to the full extent 
of 50 per cent,”—will furnish us with a passage or 





two fully justifying our desires from the charge of their 
being Utopian. 

“During the last twenty years,” says the writer, ‘‘ there 

has been a progressive increase in the culture of music. In 
the earlier part of this period, classical works were pub- 
lished only with great sacrifice on the part of the printer, 
and the demand for such works was so limited, that the 
cost of engraving, printing, and payment to the composer, 
was obliged to be divided amongst a small number of copies, 
and this small number took many years to sell. The ad- 
vance made in the culture of classical music within the last 
few years of the period first mentioned has so much mul- 
tiplied the buyers of the better class of music, that it has 
induced the experiments which I have been making by the 
publication of Oratorios and Church Music at prices which 
could only repay the first outlay by the sale of numerous 
copies. 
The success of these experiments has led to Mr. 
Novello’s spirited determination,—to the result of 
which we wish all possible good fortune. Some such 
step we have long foreseen must be taken. But so 
emphatic a warrant for it as the above prospectus 
registers ought not to be lost upon managers, con- 
cert-givers, composers, or executant artists. 

Another pamphlet has been obligingly forwarded 
by Mr. D. C. Hewitt in consequence of our recent 
remarks on Miss Glover's and Mr. Wallbridge 
Lunn’s musical innovations. This contains ‘A Sum- 
mary of the True Theory of Music,’ for which we can 
imagine no motto more suitable than the Sceptic’s 
distich— 

Methinks the world is oddly made 

And everything amiss. 
“Thorough Bass,” we are told, “is utterly devoid 
of truth and reason.” “There are no such things as 
major or minor scales”—“Sebastian Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven wrote certainly not by any 
artificial systems that science disclaims and time 
destroys;” &c.—Enough of the printed book, To- 
gether with this, we have received in MS. a new 
system of notation with examples which to our 
eyes appear less clear than corresponding specimens 
written in the old established character. There are 
ingenious people who seem unable to find a vent for 
their energies save in some occupation which is at 
once startling and eccentric. Mr. Hewitt is at least 
a Deacon in the musical congregation of such. 

If Jove laughs “at lovers’ perjuries,” Apollo, it may 
no less fairly be presumed, makes merry over the re- 
solutions of singers. Opera-goers will be glad to hear 
that the prospect of Mdlle. Lind’s retirement from 
the stage, announced so positively and on such indis- 
putable authority that only Apollo's self could have 
disbelieved in the approaching loss, is already melting 
into a probability of her appearing very early in the 
season as Ninetta, in ‘La Gazza Ladra’ — The 
Cowell tribe, we presume, will be thrown into fits by 
the rumour of a German opera projected for Drury 
Lane, which, also, it is our melancholy duty to an- 
nounce. We are told that the company may possibly 
include Germany’s two best singers, Herr Pischek 
and Herr Staudigl: but a bass and baritone no more 
make a company than do two “swallows a summer” 
—a prima donna and tenor counting for something. 
Moreover, a strictly German repertory is not so easy 
either to find or to present as classicists please to 
assume, German stage-singers are not generally good 
enough vocalists to please English ears in the old 
operas where exquisite execution must make up for 
lack of story,—while the works which have succeeded 
to Weber's are not attractive. 

If the Atheneum pleased, it might set up as a 
rival to Zadkiel, in place of deprecating clairvoyance 
derived from study of the stars. Another of its mu- 
sical predictions is in course of being fulfilled. How 
often have we pointed out the proper place for 
Madame Castellan to be no Italian theatre, but the 
Grand Opéra of Paris. We now find that she has 
joined the corps there, to sing in ‘ Le Prophéte’ with 
Madame Viardot and M. Roger. This is news of 
good promise. Nor are these all the pleasant tidings 
included by M. Berlioz in his new year's feuilleton. 
He writes in the handsomest terms of music by 
M. Ambroise Thomas to ‘ Le Caid,’ which has just 
been given at the Opéra Comique. The libretto must 
be very nearly as purposeless and dull as if an 
English rhymester had contrived and written it; but 
the music of the clever Alsatian composer, whose 
movements we watch with interest from a conviction 
of his superiority to the average run of his con- 
temporaries, appears to have pleased the French 
public better than on any former occasion. 
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Berlioz further describes the new prima donna 
Madame Ugalde-Baucé in language which we will 
paraphrase :—there being hardly a possibility of 
literally translating French panegyric. “She is 
charming,” writes M. Berlioz, ‘and vocalizes as no 
one else at this moment in France is capable of 
doing. Her voice is of a pure and refined quality 
—powerful enough for the Opéra Comique, always 
pertectly in tune, and possessing an agility surpassing 
everything I have heard of the kind.” 
parenthetically remind the reader that this “ every- 
thing” must include Madame Persiani, Madame 
Dorus-Gras, Mdlie. Lavoye and Madame Cinti- 
Damoreau.—Madame Ugalde Baucé, continues her 
panegyrist, “can play with arpeggi on the chord of 
the diminished seventh,—with intervals of tenths, 
with double appoggiaturi, in brief with every possible 
device used in musical lace-making,—like a consum- 
mate vocalist, who fears neither heights nor depths, 
nor sounds ‘fine by degrees,’ nor shakes, nor the 
most incredible execution of which a flute is capable. 
She acts, moreover, with much graceand intelligence.” 
The above character, it will be owned, is high 
enough. M. Berlioz also speaks civilly of M. Boulo, 
who takes the tenor’s part in ‘ Le Caid,—and hope- 
fully of another tenor, a M. Béraud, whom he has 
heard under much less auspicious circumstances. So 
that life—please MM. Cabet and Cavaignac, M. le 
Président and MM. les Henriquinquistes—scems 
likely to return to the French musical theatres of 
Paris. 

Signor Ronconi’s project of re-opening the Italian 
Opera has fallen to the ground; and the members 
of the corps that was are finding themselves occupa- 
tion as best they may.—Signor Lablache is expected 
here at the end of the month, to make a short pro- 
vincial tour before Her Majesty’s Theatre opens. 

Mr. Edwin Yarnold, late lessee of the Pavilion 
Theatre and husband of the popular actress, died 
on the 29th of December. 











MISCELLANEA. 

Steam vy. the Turf.—A good many years ago, one 
of the stoutest and hardest riders that ever crossed 
Leicestershire undertook to perform a feat which, 
just at the moment, attracted the general attention, 
not only of the country, but of the sporting world. 
His bet was, that if he might choose his own turf, 
and if he might select as many thorough-bred horses 
as he liked, he would undertake to ride 200 miles in 
ten hours! The newspapers of the day described 
exactly how “ the squire” was dressed—what he had 
been living on—how he looked—how, at the word 
“ Away!” he started like an arrow from a bow— 
how gallantly Tranby, his favourite racer, stretched 
himself in his gallop—how on arriving at his second 
horse he vaulted from one saddle to another—how 
he then flew over the surface of the earth, if possible, 
faster than before—and how, to the astonishment 
and amidst the acclamations of thousands of spec- 
tators, he at last came in—a winner! Now, if at 
this moment of his victory, while with dust and per- 
spiration on his brow—his exhausted arms dangling 
just above the panting flanks of his horse, which his 
friends at each side of the bridle were slowly leading 
in triumph—a decrepit old woman had hobbled for- 
ward, and in the name of Science had told the 
assembled multitude that before she became a 
skeleton she and her husband would undertake in- 
stead of 200 miles in ten hours, to go 500—that is 
to say, that for every mile “the squire” had just 
ridden she and her old man would go two miles and 
a half—that she would, moreover, knit all the way, 
and that he should take his medicine every hour and 
read to her just as if they were at home,—lastly, that 
they would undertake to perform their feat either in 
darkness or in daylight, in sunshine or in storm, “ in 
thunder, lightning, or in rain"—who, we ask, would 
have listened to the poor maniac?—and yet how 
wonderfully would her prediction have been now 
fulfilled! Nay, waggons of coals and heavy luggage 
now-a-days fly across Leicestershire faster and farther 
than Mr. Osbaldestone could go, notwithstanding his 
condition and that of all his horses.—Quarterly Re- 
view. 

Increased Value of Ground inthe Metropolis.—There 
are many estates in the metropolis which fifty years 
back were worth 3/, an acre, as cow pasture and 


Let us | 


| dairy ground, now realizing from 1,000/. to 2,000/. 
per acre per annum! Many within thirty years, 
which were brickfield roughs, now return half that 
rental ; and in another generation these same estates, 

| on which the property of thousands has been outlaid, 
will, in some instances, yield to the colossal pro- 

| prietors from 100,000/. to 500,0007. per annum!— 
Builder. 
| Restoration of Ely Cathedral.—The following facts 
will be highly satisfactory to our readers :—The glass 
for the bishop’s lessees’ window is now in the north 
triforium, and will be fixed in the 8th transept as 
soon asthe repairs are completed. The incumbents 
of livings in the patronage and diocese of the Bishop 
of Ely have opened a subscription for a window in 
the south transept ; and the incumbents of livings 
in his Lordship’s patronage, but not in the diocese, 
have undertaken the fourth Norman window. The 
glass for both are ordered of M. Gerente,—so that all 
the Norman windows in the 8th transept will be his 
work. The funds are not yet sufficient to pay for 
the glass; but it is to be hoped that those gentlemen 
who have not yet expressed their intention of sub- 
scribing will come forward. Mr. Warrington, the 
artist, has promised a window in the south aisle. 
The Rev. Chancellor Sparke has also promised a 
window : and there are subscriptions for a visitors’ 
window and an ordination window. There are also 
reports of other subscriptions. The gentleman to 
whom we are indebted for communicating these facts 
says that if a few energetic friends will form a com- 
mitte, and undertake the work, another large lantern 
window might be filled by the Masters of Arts. A 
very small sum—not more than 1/., or even 10s.,— 
would be quite sufficient to procure funds for the 
purpose. There would then be only one window 
left, which might be filled by the noblemen or doc- 
tors; and this splendid part of the magnificent 
cathedral would becomplete. We have only to add 
that the Dean of Ely’s and Mr. Cooke’s windows 
for the south-west transept are being prepared by 
Mr. Wailes; to whom the cathedral is indebted for 


St. Bede. Mr. Wailes has been again to the Con- 
tinent, expressly for the purpose of examining the 
glass of the 13th century.—Cambridge and Ely Ad- 
verliser. 

Distance from the United States to England.—The 
frequent contradictions as to the distance sailed by 
the Atlantic steamers have led us to the compilation 
of the following table for reference now and here- 
after:—By Mercator’s sailing: Boston Dock to Liver- 
pool Dock, 2,883 miles; Battery, New York to 
Liverpool Dock, 3,084 miles; Boston Dock to 
Southampton Dock, 2,882 miles; Battery, New 
York to Southampton Dock, 3,156 miles.—By Mer- 
cator and Great Circle: Boston Dock to Liverpool 
Dock, 2,849 miles; Battery, New York to Liverpool 
Dock, 3,023 miles; Boston Dock to Southampton 
Dock, 2,849 miles; Battery, New York to South- 
ampton Dock, 3,087 miles.—These calculations allow 
for the détour made by the British steamers in touch- 
ing at Halifax.— Philadelphia Courier. 

Statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross—The statue 
of Charles I., originally the property of the Earl of 
Arundel, for whom it was cast by Le Seeur, in 1633, 
was not placed in its present situation till the decline 
of the reign of Charles II. The pedestal is the work 
of Grinling Gibbons. The statue had been con- 
demned by Parliament to be sold and broken in 
pieces ; “but John River, the brazier, who purchased 
it,” says Pennant, “having more taste or more 
loyalty than his masters, buried it unmutilated, and 
showed to them some broken pieces of brass in token 
of his obedience.’’—_M. d’Archenholz gives a diverting 
anecdote of this brazier; and says “‘that he cast a 
vast number of handles of knives and forks in brass, 
which he sold as made of the broken statue. They 
were bought with eagerness by the Royalists, from 
affection to their Monarch—by the rebels as a mark 
of triumph over their murdered Sovereign.’’—Globe. 

Locomotive Steam Carriage Company.—A new 
company, under this title, is in the course of forma- 
tion, for the conveyance of passengers and parcels on 
common roads by steam. The carriage proposed to 
be adopted is that of Sir C. J. Anderson.—Post. 

To CorrEsPonpEnts.—A Subscriber, M. B—W. A.— 


R. G. C.—C. C.—E. G. G.—A Subscriber—F. E.—G, 8. P.— 
| C. 8. 8.—T. N. C.—received. 
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Stamped to go free by post, price 6d. 






















IT CONTAINS : 
THE GRAND QUESTION FOR 1849, 

GUARANTEED AND PREFERENCE SHARES A BETTER 
INVESTMENT THAN THE GOVERNMENT FUNDS, 
THE CAUSES OF THE DEPRECIATION OF RAILWAY 

PROPERTY, AND THE REMEDY. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR THE PUBLIC ON CERTAIN 
RAILWAY QUESTIONS. 


MOMENTOUS QUESTIONS FOR THE FORTHCOMING § 


MEETINGS, 
REMARKS ON TILE ECONOMY OF RAILWAY TRANSIT, 
with an Engraving representing 


Mr. Adams’s Patent Steam-Carriage. 


A cheap Pump for Correr Dams, with a Diagram. 

Comments on the Events of the Week. 

A carefully arranged Trarric TABLE, showing the Progress of the 
System. 

List of Prices of SHanes—the Amount of last Divinenps—and 
the Privit of the Guaranteep and Prererence Suares 
given exclusively in this Journal. 

Procress of Works on Lines in course offconstruction. 

Reports of Meetings held during the Week. 

Gossir and Miscellaneous News—Travelling in the Olden Time. 

Meetines of Jornt-Stock Companies—BAaNuine INTELLIGENCE 
Steam Navication, Mryine and the Iron Trape. 

Letters from the London and Provincial Money and Snare Mar 
KETS — with the State of the Money-Market at Ilome and 
ae and Dividends of American Joint-Stock Companies, 

c. &e. 





An Extra Sheet, containing a copious INDEX and the TITLE- 
PAGE of the Volume for 15848, was given Gratis with the above. 

The RAILWAY CHRONIOLE has from its commencement 
been distinguished for the sound views presented in its columns 
on Railway questions and management, as well as for the absence 
of all flippancy, scurrility, and exaggeration,—which character it 
will be the aim of its conductors constantly to maintain. 

To Capitatists, Bankers, Soricrrors, Stock-sproxers, Ix- 
SURANCE Companies, and all who hold Maney for investment, the 
RAILWAY CHRONICLE furnishes such unprejudiced informa- 
tion as enables them at once to make a judicious choice for the 
investment of funds at their disposal. 

To Enaineers, the RAILWAY CHRONICLE affords informa- 
tion on all points of Practical Engineering that may tend to the 
advancement of the profession, and to the perfection of that Rail- 
way communication which their talents have placed in its present 
admirable conditicn. 

To Contractors, Manuracturers, INveNTons, and Practican 
Encrneers and Mecnanics, the RAILWAY CHRONICLE 
affords the means of bringing before the Influential Part of the 
Railway Proprietary such Inventions, Discoveries, Practical 
Works, Mechanical Impr ts, and Articles of Manufacture 
as they may desire to introduce into Railway employment ; and it 
affords the means of ascertaining where their practical assistance 
can be required, either on lines projected or in execution.—Come 
munications on Practical Questions connected with the above will 
receive early attention, and be occasionally Wlustrated with En 
gravings, 

In short, the Conductors of the RAILWAY CHRONICLE are 
men of practical experience, who use their anxious endeavours to 
advance the interests of Railway property, avoiding all indulgence 
of personal feeling, expression of party prejudice, or advancement 
of exclusive interests. 

The RAILWAY CHRONICLE was established in the year 
1844, and is circulated throughout the kingdom. It contains the 
earliest and most authentic information on all subjects connected 
with Railways, frequently illustrated with Engravings, &., and, 
in addition, the more important intelligence relating to Banks, 

tNEs, CaNnats, Docks, STeamMBoats, AssuRANCE and other 
Joint-Stock Companies. It therefore constitutes a most desirable 
medium for all Advertisements addressed to the Commercial and 
Monied Classes, connected with those undertakings. 

Published every Saturday in time for despatching by the Morn- 
ing Mails; and as these are rapidly extending the relations of 
the chief towns with the Metropolis, bringing them daily in com™ 
munication within the day, early orders should be given to the 
Newsmen who supply those places. 





Published at the OFFICE, 14, WELLINGTON -STREET 
NORTH, STRAND, by J. Francis; and may be had, by order, of 
all N and Booksell 





*y* The Volume for 1848 is now ready, bound in cloth and 
lettered, price ll. 98. 

A few complete sets from 1844 may still be had—valuable for 
reference for public libraries as well as private use. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 
Published by JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


First Phonic Reading Book. 8d. 
ls. 


Under the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education. 


Dr. Russell’s English Grammar. Tenth Edit., 1s. 6d, 
Easy Poetry for Children, Third Edition, ls. 6d. 





The Instructor ; or, Progressive Lessons in General ; 


Knowledge. With Questions upon each Lesson. 
vols. with numerous Woodcuts, price 2s. each. 
Vol. I. EXERCISES and CONVERSATIONS. 
Vol. Il. HOUSES, FURNITURE, FOOD, and CLOTHING. 
Vol. IL The UNIVERSE. 
Vol. 1V. The CALENDAR, the MONTHS, and SEASONS. 
Vol. V. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
Vol. VI. ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Vol. VII. MODERN HISTORY. 


In7 


Writing. 
Under the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education. 


A Manual, on the Method of Mulhauser. 
Forty Plates. 2s. 6d. 

Models (the First or Elementary Set). 2s. 6d. 

Models, the Second Set, for the Medium or Half 
Text Hand, and the Ciphers. 1s. 

Models, the Third Set, for the Fine, or Small Hand, 
and for Punctuation. 1s. 


Models, the Fourth Set, for the Fine, or Small Hand, 
and the Ciphers. 1s. 


With 


First Ideas of Number. 1s. 

Exercises in Arithmetic, after the Method of Pesta- 
lozzi. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. Under the Sanction of 
the Committee of Privy Council on Education. 


Arithmetic Taught by Questions. Eighth Edition, 
1s. 6d. 


Crank’s Arithmetic ; comprising all the usual Rules, 
with their Proofs; Scales of Notation; Logarithms; 
Mensuration; Formula for Calculating the Horse-power 
of Steam-Engines, Water-Wheels, &c. 4s. 


First Ideas of Geography. 1s. 


Outlines of Geography. Twenty-second Edition. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 10d. 

Hildyard’s Manual of Ancient Geography; with the 
Ancient and Modern Names of Places marked with 
their proper Quantities. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 

With Twelve 
Maps. 2s. 

Bible Maps for Schools. Twelve new and correct 
Maps, with brief descriptions. Sewed, 3s. 


Hughes’s Bible Maps; an Historical and Descriptive 
Atlas of Scripture Geography, wherein the Ancient 
Authorities are verified and corrected to the present 
time. Cloth, and the Maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Outline Scripture Maps: Palestine, the Journeys of 
the Israelites, Travels of St. Paul, and Jerusalem. By 


J.R. Mason, M.A. 3¢., with a Key. 


Outlines of Sacred History. 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

Outlines of the History of England. Seventeenth 
Edition, with Additions, With Woodcuts, ls. 3d. 

Outlines of the History of France. 1s. 3d. 

Outlines of Roman History. Ninth Edition. With 
Woodcuts, 10d. 

Outlines of Grecian History. Ninth Edition. With 
Woodcuts and Maps, ls. 


Outlines of the History of the British Church. 
Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 


Tenth Edition, With 
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School History of England; abridged from ‘ Gleig’s 


Family History of England.’ With Copious Chrono- 
logy, Lists of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions 
for Examination. Second Edition, strongly bound, 6s. 

“The best of the numerous class especially written 
for instruction.”— Quarterly Review. 


Ludlow’s Class Reading Book, in Prose and Verse. 


With a Dictionary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edit., 3s. 


The Church Scholar’s Reading Book. 3 vols., each 


complete in itself, and with a copious Explanatory 
Index, Historical, Biographical, Literary, and Scien- 
tific. 3s. per volume. 

Abbott's Reader; Familiar Pieces in Prose and 
Verse. By the Author of ‘The Young Christian,’ &c. 
Third Edition, 3s. 

The First Poetical Reading Book. With Introduc- 
tory Descriptions and Explanatory Notes. By WALTER 
MacLgop, Head Master of the Model School, Royal 
Military Asylum. 

The Second Reading Book. By W. MacLeop. 

Readings in Poetry. Ninth Edition, 4s. 6d. 


Readings from Shakspeare, in Illustration of his Cha- 
racters. 4s. 6d. 

Readings in English Prose Literature. New Edi- 
tion, 4s. 6d. 

Readings in Biography. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 

Readings in Science. Fourth Edition, 5s. 

Farr’s Bible Biography; a Series of Connected His- 
tories of the Principal Characters mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments. Second Edition, 4s. 

Zornlin’s Bible Narrative Chronologically Arranged, 
in the Words of the authorized Version; forming a Con- 
secutive History from the Creation to the Termination 
of the Jewish Polity. Third Edition, with Maps, 7s. 

Edwards’s Introduction to English Composition. 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 


Dr. Taylor’s Student's Manual of Ancient History. 
Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Taylor’s Student's Manual of Modern History. 
Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Burton’s History of the Christian Church. Sixth 
Edition, 6s. 6d. 


Prench. 
Ventouillac’s Works. 
RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; or, FIRST 
FRENCH READING BOOK. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH POETRY ; with ENGLISH NOTES. 2s. 
LIVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES. 5s. 


Le Tellier’s French Grammar, adapted for English 
Teaching. By J. F. Wartxz, of King’s College. 4s. 

Wattez’s Colloquial Exercises on French Idioms, 
2s. 6d. 


Brasseur’s (Professor, King’s College,) Exercises on 
French Phraseology. 3s. 6d. 


French Classics ; abridged in an entirely new form, 
and graciously permitted by Her Majesty to be used as 
Educational Works for the instruction of the Royal 
Children of England. By Magin pgp La Vors. 


Télémaque. 2s. 6d. 
Voyages de Cyrus, 2s. 
Beélisaire. 1s, 6d. 


Pierre le Grand. 2s. 
Charles XII. 2s. 
Gil Blas. 4s. 


German. 

By Professor BERNAyS, of King’s College, London. 
COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR. Sixth Edition, 5s. 
EXERCISES. Eighth Edition, 5s, 6d. 

EXAMPLES. Fifth Edition, 3s. 
READER. Fourth Edition, 5s. 





Outlines of Astronomy. Eleventh Edition. 
Woodcuts, 10d. 


Moseley’s Lectures on Astronomy, delivered at 
King’s College. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 


Tomlinson’s Recreations in Astronomy. Third Edi- 
tion, 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Botany. 


With 


Sixth Edition, 2s, 


Easy Lessons on Reasoning. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d 
By the same Author, 
Easy Lessons on Money Matters, Tenth Edition, ls. 


Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, Eighth 
Edition, 6d. 


Elements of Algebra. By Prof. Haun, of King’s 
College. Second Edition, 6s. 6d. 


A First Book on Algebra. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 
A First Book on Geometry. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 


Potts’s Elements of Euclid, Books I~VI, with 
Notes; Questions on each Book; and Geometrical 
Exercises. The School Edition, 4s. 6d. 

Edwards's Figures of Euclid. Fourth Edition, 3s. 

Easy Lessons in Mechanics, Third Edition, With 
Woodcuts, 3s. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. Second Edition. 
With One Hundred Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

Snow’s Manual, chiefly of Definitions, introductory 
to the Plane Astronomy of the Globes. 1s. 6d. 

The House I Live In; or, Popular Illustrations of 
the Structure and Functions of the Human Body. With 
Woodcuts. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

With numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. each, in cloth, 

The Useful Arts employed in the Construction of 
Dwelling Houses, 


The Useful Arts employed in the Production of 
Food. 


The Useful Arts employed in the Production of 
Clothing. 





HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. Second Edition, 5s. 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS, . 
POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 


German Classics. 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 


The German Text, with Introduction and English Notes, by 
Dr, Bexyays, Professor of German in King’s College. 


| 


2s. 


Latin. 
Major's Latin Exercises for the Junior Classes of 
King’s College School. Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Edwards’s Latin Exercises for Middle Forms in 
Schools. 4s. 


Crocker’s Latin Subjunctive Mode. 4s. 
Anthon’s Catiline, and the Jugurtha, of Sallust, 


2s. 6d. each. 


Carr’s Latin Selections: Cornelius Nepos, Phedrus, 
and Ovid's Metamorphoses: with Historical and Geo- 
graphical Outlines, the Rules for Construction, a Voca- 
bulary, and Exercises in Scanning, &c. 3s. 6d. 


Select Orations of Cicero, with English Notes. 2s. 6d. 


Anthon’s A£neid of Virgil, with the English Notes, 
Edited by Dr. Mason. Strongly bound, 7s. 6d. 


Epistles of Cicero and Pliny. With Notes. 4s. 


Greek. 
Donaldson's Complete Greek Grammar, 4s. 6d. 
School Greek Testament. 3s. 6d. 
Jacobs's First Greek Reader, with Notes. 5s. 6d. 
Major’s Excerpta ex Herodoto, with Notes. 4s. 6d. 
Major's Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyropedia; with 
a Vocabulary, and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. I.and II, With Notes, by 
Dr. Hickiz. 3s, 6d. 


Homer’s Iliad. I. and III. 
Edited by Dr. Mason. 


With Anthon'’s Notes. 
Strongly bound, 6s. 
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is day, in Svo. price 1s. 6d., or by post, 2s. 
AILWAY ECONOMY: an Exposition of the 
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M OF STEAM-TUGS. 

—s y LEWIS GORDON, _Civil- -Engineer, 
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st published, price 1 
HE COMMEMORAT ION SERMON. 
reg in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, December 
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weap y JOHN GROTE, M.A., one of the Fellow: 

Cambridg : John Deighton. London : John W. Parker, West 
Strand. Liverpool: Deighton & Laughton. 


MEMORY—GOOD NEWS FOR PARENTS. 


NSTRUCTIONS how to TEACH Children 

A ty ith het the jAnoun in helt, the wesel 7! TIME, with 
suital Hi ms. By 

“Mr. “ Any s aeatemn is ‘unquestionably founded on natural, im- 

mutable, windy snd universal princip! 

We eestitins Advertiser. 
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penis, sx guardians, and teachers.”— Glasgow Exa 
ries pretty © teeatesoen mt. There is no doubt ‘that the adop- 
tion of it would vast}, inish the labour of both tutor and 
pu pil.”—2 Nottingham Mercury. 
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It is highly interesting =a we believe, pi ly, ~ 
“A Public Experiment: Rey. W. R. Bently, M. rw in the chair. 
~—Five little girls then repeated and spelt chews}. 1,000 words, a 
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This day is published, ey, Fs Hall, Cambridge, and sold in London 
'y 

COMMENTARY ‘on the “GOSPEL of ST. 

LUKE, with Examination Questions at the foot of each 

with References to the Text for Answers, By Rev. W. 

FaOuLore, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 12mo. boards, 


Also, lately, by the same Author, * 
A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, with 
Examination Questions at the foot of each page, with References 
to the Text for Answers. 12mo. boards. 5s. 6d. 


Just Publiohed with Portraits, 


Almanach be Gutha, 
1849. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE, 
Foreign BookseMers. 








IRELAND. 
This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
HE POLITICAL TRACTS of MENENIUS. 


I. The Game's Up. 
II. A Stitch in Time. 
III. Menenius to the People. 


1V. Luck and Loyalty. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London: James 
Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
1 16) rice 78, 6d. cloth gilt, a SECOND EDITION, 
Meith several I "NEW BALLADS and additional ILLUSTRA: 


‘HE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
By BON GAULTIER. 
The Tihgebrations by Ricnarp Dove and ALrrep CrowaQuiLL. 
: W.S. Orr & Co., Amen-Corner and 147, Strand, 


TO CARVERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, PAINTERS, 
BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
Now Publishing, in Weekly Numbers, p price 2d., and Monthly 
rts at 10 
HE DECORATOR’S ASSISTANT. 
Containing Illustrations and Original Designs suited to the 
above professions ; also articles on the Fine Arts, illustrated by 
eminent Artists. ‘Vols. L., IL, and LIL, handsomely bound in em- 
bossed scarlet cloth, gilt and lettered, 5a. each. All the back num- 
bers are now in prin 
Office, 17, Holywell: “street, Strand; and to be had of all Booksel- 
lers in town and country. 











NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
THE KNIFE AND FORK for Enlightened 
Epicures for 1849. With 14 choice Plates by KENNY 
MEADOWS. Price 28, éd. 


The COMPLIMENTS of the SEASON; or, 
How to give an Busing Party. By PIERS SHAFTON. 12 
Illustrations, price 2s. 


The yh ge SAVAGE. By Captain MAR- 
RYAT. art ce 58.. ng the ‘new Volume of ‘The 
Juvenile Lirary OW ith 4 infustratt tions. 

Z. rst, 27, King William-street, Strand. 
Lately =atinhed by a Hall, n Cambridge, Og sold in London by 

gi 
N ANALYSIS. ‘of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY, from the Birth of Christ to the Council of Nice, a.p. 
325, with Questions, &c., and References for Answers, especially in- 
tended for Students in Divinity. By Rev. W. H. PINNOCK, 
scepes Christi College, Cambridge. (Second Edition.) 18mo, 
By the same Author, 

‘An Analysis of the History of the Reformation, 
with the Prior and Subsequent poy Bh ng the » Bagiioh Church, 
with Questions of Examination. 18mo. 

Ae » Anaiys ais of Scripture ee wth 2 Questions, 

ntende rv Readers of Old Testam: istory and for 
Bisalty Baente in general. (Third Edition) 18mo. boards, 








GILBERT’S MAP OF THE WORLD. 


Size, 3ft. 4in. by 1 ft. 1lin. 


Ir is with confidence submitted that this Map contains a large mass of valuable information, and is a spirited attempt 
to delineate the present state of the known world: all recent discoveries and boundaries are carefully attended to, h 
addition to the Map are Statistical Tables of the chief Products, &c. of the world, Pictorial Plans of the Mountains of 
each Hemisphere, and Diagrams of its Rivers (introduced round the margin of the Map); and it contains the dates of the 
important discoveries for the last 1000 years, as well as the distances of the usual routes to the Colonial Possessions of 
Great Britain and other important places. 

The price of this extremely useful Map brings it within the reach of all classes of society; and sa a ad extensive 
sale will remunerate the proprietor. 

In sheets, carefully coloured, only ee oe o 

Mounted on cloth, and folded incase . ee ee 

Mounted on black rollers, highly varnished .. ee ee 

Ditto on mahogany rollers 0 

The colouring particularly Tasinguishes the English Colonies and’ Dependencies, exhibiting ata don the extent of 
this great Empire. 

“* It is clearly executed, and can thus be readily consulted. The other general information, supplied on a single sheet,, 
is also extremely useful. The height of the principal mountains, the length of the great rivers, the summary of the chief 
products of various quarters, and tabular calculations of population, language, &c. &c. are all matters which should be 
familiar to intelligent persons.”—Literary Gazelte. 


Just published—Size, 4 ft. 4in. by 3 ft. 8in. 


GILBERT’S IMPERIAL POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL 
MAP OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE WORKS OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH AND FOREIGN GEOGRAPHERS. 
By J. and C. WALKER. 


In a nation of such great historical, , Political, and commercial pon pare as Great Britain, the possession of good 
modern Maps is one of the most for the cial classes. No person is qualified either 
to understand or discuss the numerous facts and questions which Y" 7 arise in this kingdom, unless his mind is well 
stored with geographical information, and he has about him the facility of reference to such essential keys to knowledge 
as recently-constructed and authentic Maps. 

Of all the furnishings for the library, the sitting-room, or counting-house—indeed all places of public resort also—the 
most essential requisite is a new and correct Map of the World; and next to it in importance is a separate and enlarged. 
Map of Europe. It is the conviction of this fact that has prompted the Author and Proprietor conjointly to roject, from 
original drawi ings and the most approved resources, this truly beautiful, copious, and correct Map, with the conviction 
that as all previous Maps of Europe are, from a variety of causes, comparatively useless and out of date, the combined cha- 
racter and cheapness of the present one will cause the public of the United Kingdom to mete out to it a very extensive 
patronage. 

In addition to its Geographical and Physical features (which are very fully and carefully detailed), the Lines of all 

Railways are carefully laid down, a comparative Scale of Miles of the different Nations added, and the Boundaries of the 
various Countries are not only very carefully coloured, but the various subdivisions of each State are also depicted by 
colours.—The Prices of the Map are :— £. 8. 

In sheets, very carefully coloured, only . nin ae oe 
Mounted on cloth, beautifully po Tee and folded. in case” ee 
Coloured, mounted on cloth, highly varnished, nae fixed on black rollers ° os 
Ditto, mahogany ditto ee ee ee . 





Just published—Size, 3 ft. 4in. by 3 ft. 


GILBERT’S MAP OF PALESTINE, 


As divided among the Twelve Tribes, with EGYPT, ARABIA PETRAZA, and the WILDERNESS of MOUNT SINAI: 
exhibiting the Journeyings of Israel in the Wilderness, &c., and showing its Divisions in the time of Our Saviour ; illus- 
trating the Geo! raphy of the Holy Scriptures. Embellished by steelplate Engravings of ‘ Moses receiving the Com- 
mandments,’ he Woman of Samaria,’ ‘The Crucifixion,’ and numerous Emblematical Devices. Engraved by 
J. and C, WALKER. 

It is felt to be quite unnecessary to dwell on the importance of a Map of the Holy Land, it being acknowledged in all 
Christian Countries, and by all Christian persons, that a correct geographical delineation of the most sacred and interesting 
portion of our Globe, tends materially to assist the devout and historical inquirer. The present very superior Map is well 
calculated, from its beauty, size, and cheapness, to command universal ——- =e & & 

Price, in sheets, carefully and beautifully coloured ° 08 
Mounted on cloth, coloured, and folded in case oe 015 
Coloured, mounted on cloth, atid a and fixed on rollers . a oe 
Ditto, mahogany ditto ° ee we oe 1 65 





In 8vo. (270 pages), intended as a Companion to the above Map, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER OF PALESTINE; 


OR, THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES DESCRIBED. 


The Forty-second Thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, with a very useful Steelplate Genealogical Chart of 
the Sovereigns of England, and ‘other Engravings, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


With interesting Remarks on Manners, Customs, Arts, Dresses, &c. By HENRY INCE, M.A. 


Also, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, a very Improved and Extended Edition of 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


By HENRY INCE, M.A. 


** Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged information. It would make a valuable 
present to Sunday schools and lending libraries.” —Atheneum. 


Also, in 18mo. price 1s. sewed, or 1s.6d. bound, a New Edition of 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


Brought down to 1848, with Notices of the Manners, Customs, Arts, &c. of the different Periods. By HENRY INCE, M.A- 
‘* Mr. Ince is not one of those men who speak much without saying anything; he says much in a few words.” 
French Paper. 


GILBERT’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


This work, which has been a long time in preparation, will shortly be commenced under high ond distinguished 
patronage. The literary department will be the result of well-qualified co-operation; and the ar 
under the superintendence of a committee of capitalists. 





5 





London : published by JAMEs GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsvenders. 
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ALUABLE BOOKS at REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICES.— J. DOWDING, Bookseller, Newgate- 
eet, has just published the First Part of his General Catalogue 
pr the New Year, which may be had gratis on application. It 
be found to contain an unusually choice collection of the 
st standard authors in English literature, including the follow- 
ng, to. which ere icular attention irected : — HANSARD 
PARLIAM ES ARY HISTORY ; containing all Hihat can be 
lected 0: e Legislative History of this jountey from the 
orman Conauest to the close of the 18th Century. hae Ly 
. vols., bds., only 4 gE published at 54.— Another 
half russia binding, 7 guineas. — The ENCYCLOP 4 
ETROPOLITANA, Suasiel in 59 parts, bds., 15 
ished at 59 guineas.—Another Co; ¥» handsomel, 29 
21 guineas.— EEs's C rCLOP-EDIA, 
ds., ohn 6l. 158, , published at 85l.—Another 
| russia binding, 11 guineas.—The 
y ‘A, seventh and last edition, 
nal yols., 4to., very neatly 
ed a Another co 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 3a, 6d. 

ZO Jt De la Démocratie en France. 
(J Li ter, 3 
Barthes & ke — BDochestiens, 14, Great Marlborough- 


G% 





This day is published, 8vo. 58. 
OMAUNT VERSION of the “GOSPEL of 
ST. JOHN, originally in use among the Old Waldenses. 
From the MSS. existing at Dublin, Paris, Grenoble, Zurich, and 
Lyons. Edited, with Notes, and an Introductory History of the 
Version, by Rev. W. 8S. GILLY, D.D. 
John Murray. Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, price 2s, bound in cloth, 
‘PHuE ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
his Sports and Pastimes. A POEM. 
JOHN LLOYD, Esq., of Dinas. 

London : Longman & Co. Liandovery : W. Rees. 

FREELAND'S POEMS. 

Now ready, post 8vo. price 68. 

Oo E M 


“ Jlecti. of m 








A H.W. FREELAND. 





its com to 1846, swale 
hole Soond tin att, ca a 19 guin 
half bound in 


yy may 
russia, nearly new, 18 18 guineas, being less 
cost.—*x* The three previous parts 


han one-fifth of of the original 
f the st six months, may be had for a postage 


Catalogue, for the 
tamp each. 


DARKER’S CLASSICAL TEXTS, 
CAREFULLY REVISED, FROM THE BEST EDITIONS, 

CICERO DE SENECTUTE, 1s. 

CICERO DE AMICITIA. 1s. 

CICERO PRO PLANCIO. 1s. 

CICERO PRO MILONE. 1s. 

CICERO PRO MU. ae Is. 

CICERO DE OFFICIS 

CICERONIS ORATIO PHILIPPICA SECUNDA. 1s. 

TACITI GERMANIA. 1s. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. 1s. 

,EXCERPTA 1 EX gacit ANNALIBUS. Edited by 
ofessor PILLAN' 

CESAR BE BELLO GALLICO, LtolIV. 1s. 6d. 

TERENTII ANPRIA. 1s. 

HORATII SATIRE. 1s. 

VIRGILII GEORGICA. 1s. 6d. 

OVIDII FASTI. 2s. 

PLATONIS PHEDO. 2s. 

PLATONIS MENEXENUS. 

ESCHYLI EUMENIDES. Revised by J. W. Doxapsox, 


PURIPIDIS BACCHE. 1s. 
ay ng Fg eo TYRANNUS, with Notes, by W. 


' 16 Bi 
$ with Notes by W. Hate 





2s, 6d, 
SOvHtoCLis ‘PiNLOCTETES, 


EXCERPTA "EX ARRIANO. 2s. 6d. 
Other works are in preparation. 


The Editor of the English Journal ad Education thus speaks of 
he plan and execution of these works :— 
“It would have been gs us in our school-days, if such 
LassicaL Texts as these had been in existence, or “perhaps we 
aught tfather to say, in use :--gain to the boy’s scholarship as well 
the parent’s purse. How often do ped yt expensive books lite- 
ly in pieces before they have te through, and 
ecasionally a second vo! ae mr nod Xa EX Here, however, we 
ave at a fair price, se ises, or books, of the best authors, 
hich are far better for a urposes than extracts), carefully 
ised from the best editions. The object of the series seems to 
to furnish the best texts in the most a form as hand- 
ooks, — for the fatter 1 reader, or to say lessons from in 
hools, It is for the ater, parpess maewe ro oene recommend 
hem... mong their pupils the 
od old practice of havi rs interleaved textbooks for insertion of, 
reference to, parallel and other useful matter, will 
nd these books” particularly useful Indeed, all parties—m 
holars, parents, and in long run, booksellers too, will be 
miners by the general introduction into our public and grammar 
hools, of these CLassicat Texts, which are as Reape as they 
' = and tend at once to sound 


nom, 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
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BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


ew Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; 
erous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Na In 
0 Stam. strongly half-bound in morocco, with g gilt: leaves, 


The work is in every modated to the present ad- 
anced state of geographical snetsee ag and whether on the ground 
if accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
ite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


n entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
-R.G.8., Pro’ r of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
he Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 

The best Atlas o "Modern Geography Lay has as yet fallen in 
urway: it is at once a duty and a pleasu 


Bye ~ 


elegant, and heart-touching 
popes. ”"— Dr, EW ioteon ¢ o the Zoist. 
he author is a very good translator. He has especially 
Tro A a] by =~ iebrated pw _ has rendered into English verse 
Lamart bras 
Byron. ate 
* Thi 


*L’Homme, addre: to Lord 

e * Lin written by an Orphan Girl, left at 
School ‘during. the pyre to be 
many & womanly breast, i 


s,’ will touch a aympetnete chord in 
oy ther. do 2 do not, sige reach the feelings of 
even sterner natures.” — rald, 
“Its pages abound aa ev: ao ‘of ‘graceful land tender thought, 
scholarly accomplishment, and poetic fanc 
Chu of England Quarterly. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
M. DE LAMARTINE’S NEW — 


On W post Svo. 68. 6d. clo 
APHAEL ; 





a 

or, PAGES of a" BOOK of 
LIFE AT TWENTY. By ALVHONSE DE LAMAR- 

TINE. Translated with the Sanction of the Aathor, and pub- 

lished, by special arrangement, simultaneously with the original 


in Paris. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





fe 
EVELATIONS of LIFE, and other POEMS. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, Author of * Italy,’ * Cati- 


Ce 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


blished, 
HE LON DON “UNIVERSITY SHEET 
ALMANAC for 1849, price 1s. 
E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, Pub- 
lishers to the Univ ersity. 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Just published, at the Office, 11, Hanover-square, and by 


Messrs. Longmans, 
THE PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON, with pijesteations, 1848, Part L.; 
Fost: to the Public, be and 3 plain P’ Plates, 8yo. Price to the Fel- 


The Sixth and Concluding Part of the Third Volume of the 
TRANSACTIONS = + ri in Jenene 
day, feap. 8 
THE DANGER "of SUPERFICIAL KNOW- 
LEDGE : an Introductory Lecture to the Course of Natural 
Phileossny in the ee Universe of of Edinbu: 
D, FORBES Gea! R.S.Edin. 


Gasman , PL, of the Tontitate of F of France, and Pro’ 
of Natural Philosophy in the Lig FL. of E Edinburgh. 
London: John W. Park 
“Ina few HAT will AR Ree’ ished, feap. 8vo. cloth Tatars pet 
a Wes THE BISHOPS DOING ? Sil 


a APPEAL to His cae.t the Most Reverend Father 
n God, John rehbish: Dedication 


of Canterbury, with a 
a the Right Hon pet Lord John Ru: 
ByaF LDER of the dyna pn of a... 
here are on things in t! and c of 
sent time which must be seen with alarm by all who receive Rhe 


Scriptures as the Wes of Ge 4 ve 
Sumner, Archbishop ree 
anten: Charles ‘Giipin “ Bishopsgate-street; and all 











OKE'’S Leash wg op po Sg hdton aRmagevet a. 
Just ‘ished, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 
HE MAGISTERIAL SY NOPSIS: 
com’ wising Sumeery Convictions, the Offences, Panis. 

&c., and the Stages of Procedure, tabularly arranged ; 
Offences, where each is Triable, as to Bail, , Conte, &e. ; wor] all 
other Proceedings before J ustices ot of Beast tie al nlstratfou 
out to the Law os as consolidated and enacted by the A 
of Justice (or Jervis’s) Acts, 11 & 12 Vict. cc. 42, 43, Formas, 
Copious Notes, and Practical Observations, &c. Sotond 3 Edition, 
enlarged and improved. By GEOKGE C. COKE, Assistant Clerk 
» my Newmarket Benches of Justices, Cambr 

ulto: 

“This is a new and improved edition of a work of very great 
practical value, for it is in fact, as well as in profession, a complete 
view of the whole magisterial dut; Ae lorning Herald, 
wun Butterworth, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 7, Fleet- 

ree 





NEW LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 
During kta will be published in 2 vale, on with Four 
ertraits, Facsimile Au 
N EMOIRS OF THE LI FE. "OF “VICE- 
ADMIRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON, from his 
Private Correspondence hitherto unpublished, 
y T. J. PETTIGREW, 


Dedicated by permission to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London, an 
sold by all Booksellers in Town and Count ry. 





Just ready for publication, 
MR. G. P. R. JAMES’S NEW WORK ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS. 
In 2 vols. demy some. es printed, with vignette titles, 

bound, pri ‘ 

OHN JONES'S TALES for the LITTLE 

JOHN JONES’. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of 

the * History of Edward the Black Prince,’ * Richelieu,’ &c. 

*x* This interesting work, written express} for young persons 
by its distinguished author, comprises the History of England 
during the An apoBanen and — periods, with picturesque de- 
scriptions of the manners and customs, sports, pastimes, architec- 
ture, costume, and habits of our Saxon and Norman forefathers. 


A GEOGRAPHY FOR THE EARLIEST CLASSES. 
EOGRAPHY for CHILDREN, of from Five 


to Eight years of age, written expressly for their use, and as 
an Introduction to ‘ Guy’s School Geography.’ By JOSEPH GUY. 
Junior, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, ‘Author of the * English School 
** New Exercises in Orthograph , ‘New Aenean 
Demy 18mo. illustrated with 6 aps. 

*y* This compendium has been written wit great care and con- 
sideration, not only to supply the wants of very young children, 
but also to render easy the task of the Teacher. The book is prin’ 
in a bold open type, on goo per; and the Maps contain such 
names as are first required in teaching the early portions of sm 
work, and fully answer the purpose until an Atlas can be safely 
given to the little pupil. 

London : Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


MAP of EGYPT, ARABIA PETRA, 

and SOUTHERN PALESTIN E, boy’ the attention of 
Geographical Students, m mee found in ‘The PEOPLE’S DIC- 
TIONARKY of the BIBLE,’ 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea. 

“The advance of intelligence, sepecially scientific intelligence, 
rendered such a _ necessary. There is in this work no narrow- 
minded bigotry. ee a Tiberal view of Christianity is 
taken. S MonchGater Exam 

Lo neon “Bimpkin, Marshall & Co. 


8. 6d. in demy 8 
POLLYON "aan the REACTION of the 
SLAVONIANS, 


with a Review of the Political State of 
ee under the action of the contending principles. By Col. 
F, T. BULLER, H.P., Author of *Thoughts on the Spirit of the 
Movement.” 

“It is unquestionably a very clever work, full of able exposi- 
tions and cious predictions, as much a work of petitions pro- 
Bho as of historical reflections....It deals with the future by 

ictions which the events of every day are now verifying 
believe it will remain in the libraries of thinking men when the 














re it.” 
English Journalef ‘Education, May, 1847. 
Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


LINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
AROCHIAL AND DISTRICT ah ig all the Rail- 
se 1 of t Biterienl Re of 
General _ 


and F 
SERIES orn EIGHT | liisronicaL. MAPS, 
phy of the Co’ from the the 19th Century. To 
: hich are add ied, DESCRIPTIONS OF Scot LAND, and each of 
y Counties, Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE INDEX toall 
“ ‘arishes, showing oe vely their Population as in 1841, the 
D ot Bo . Presbytery, and Synod in which each is situated, and the 
—- ow! — coloured, price 21s. 
iabargh iam & Charies Black. London: Tongmen &Co.; 
mpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Cot sna Hanaltea ‘ 








Scotland, and 
exhibiting the 


Vion 





r on the same —e _ fo) ye 
nd Quarter ly. 
London: Partridge & Oakey, Paberneuter- row. 


THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Just published, — One io Velume, a Sap. i. eed 78. in cloth, 


HE POETICAL ' WORKS ‘of "JAMES THOM- 
SON, comprising all his Pastoral, Dramatic, Lyrical, and 
Didactic Poems, and a Few of his Juvenile Productions. With a 
qa of the Author by the Rev. Patrick Mv rvocn, D.D., and Notes 
7 Nicuots. Seven Lilustrations from} Drawings by ‘J. Gilbert, 
sq., and Engraved on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 





Also, 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo. fine paper, price 58. in cloth; 10s. 6d. in 


morocco extra, 
‘THE SEASONS, and the CASTLE OF IN- 
DOLENCE. With Life by the Rev. Parrick Murpocu, 
D.D., and Notes wi Ppess. 2 Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Gilbert, Eat. a0 Beereres on Steel by W. Greatbach, Esq. 
Eee: : William Tegg & Co. Cheapside. 





VEITCH’S HOMER'S po np ten Am 
J oR published, 12mo. price 6s. 
OMER’S ILIAD, GREEK. ‘Raited by the 
Rev. W tne <a VEITCH, Author of ‘Greek Verbs, Irre- 

gular and Defec! 

Mr. Veitch has ‘adopted the Text of Bekker. collating it with 
other ap! penal Editions. The work is carefully printed in a clear 

= zs a brief Index Nominum. 
+ Eainbargh = liver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall 


NE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
MEDICAL DIKECTORY, 1849, prise 78., being the fifth 
annual issue, is now ready, entirely revised and with many im- 
portant additions. Invaluable as a work of reference not only to 
the Profession but to all persons requiring information on matters 
relating to the medical community. 
ohn Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, and all Booksellers, 


WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 
Professor of French in University College, London, 


NM ERLETS FRENCH GRAMMAR. New 
Edition. 12mo. 5a, 6d, bound. 


MERLET’S LE TRADUCTEUR. Selections 
from the best French Writers; with Explanatory Hotes, a foer 
tion of Idioms, Tables, &c. New Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. . boun 


MERLET’S DICTIONARY of DIFFICUL- 
TIES, or APPENDIX to the FRENCH GRAMMAR. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 4a, bound. 


MERLETS STORIES FROM FRENCH 
WRITERS, in French and English [nterinear ; with a Gramma- 
tical Introduction and Notes. (From the Traducteur.) 12mo. 2a, 

London: Taylor, bas vet * Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 
27, Ivy-lane, Paternoste 


NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
BY J. ee eee 


HE DIFFICULTIES of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR REMOVED; with a TREATISE on PUNCTUA- 
TION. Price together ls. 
“A thorough knowledge of Grammar may idan dagivel fe from this 
pleasant book in one: fourth the time usually requi Leeds Times. 
“ It is a very ——— aad simple Grammar. ame re vealeyan. 
“ It is really valuable and original.”"—Manchester Examiner. 


A NEW SYSTEM of SHORT HAND; ou 
third briefer than the most popular system extant. Pr 
“ This is a genuine production ares maetee of his art. Mr. David: 
son is an experienced and able roportes 
London : Simpkin,  -——_ree &Co.; 
and all other 











Morning He 
J. Buckton, Briggate, Leeds; 








st published, 4th edition, in cloth, 6. 
WRANCIS'S CHEMICAL EX PERIMENTS, 
Illustrating the Theory, Practice, and Application of the 

Science of Chemistry, and containin ng the Proseres, Uses, Manu- 
facture, Perification, & —_ Analysis of all Organic Substances. With 
Sagrevings of Appa 8, &e. 

The Chemist and Drucsit will and ine this Work the best method 
h he is likely to want. The 
Lecturer will recsguise the most a eeele prope! — | om all 
clearly pointed out by such ex 
The Student will be able to refe 
of the ‘room with facility. The 
soonemienl princi 4 of his trade illustrated, and the 
for his articles while he who seeks amusement only w! 
have a wide field befor before him, from which he may cull the ah ieest 


fi 
— Berger, Holywell-street ; and all Booksellers. 
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8vo. with a coloured Frontispiece, 78. 
INERALS At AND THEIR USES: ina Series 
> R. saeKnon. F.R.S., Mem- 
of St. Petersburg urgh. 


inant 
ber of we Imperial ical +." 


don : Fe ohn olen 
e 16th, price 58. post 8 
IBLIOMANIA in the MIDDLE AGES; or, 
Sketches of Bookworms, Scribes, and Iuminators from the 
Su gptntnerannet period to the Introduction of Printing into England, 
wi ye es Ansotaws 3 illustrating the History of Monastic 
rari en 
as “By FREDK. SOMNER MERRYWEATHER. 
Now ready, 





a CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, gratis and post 
Merryweather, 14, King-street, Holborn ; and all Booksellers. 
= td a WITH THE ATHENZUM. 


de 4to. price One Shilling, 
CATALOGUE of the NEW BOOKS and 
NEW BRGRAVIENGS 


ublished during the Year 1848, 
with their Sizes, pega, om d Publishers’ Names. 

NOTICE. — This Catalog ill bind up with the sone, 
Bents Literw iser, 
Coen. and 


ry Gazette, Art-Union, Ecclesiast 
Hodgson, A’ 


*x* May be procured by order eh any Bookseller, or 
postage free on remitting 14 postage stamps. 
ae bee aes beep ’S LIFE OF _— 
ished, in 8vo. price 103, 
LETTERS: “PROM EMINENT PERSONS, 
addressed to BaviP HUME. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, 2nd edition, eG 128. cloth, 
HARPE’S HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 


EARLIEST TIME till the CONQUEST by the ARABS in 
A.D. 640, 


Also, 
1. SHARPE'S RUDIMENTS of a VOCA- 
BULARY of EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. dto. price 128 64, 


2. SHARPE’S INSCRIPTIONS, from the 
British Museum, and other Sources, 120 Plates, in folio, price 70s, 
3. SHARPE'S TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, from GRIESBACH’S TEXT. 
Edward Moxon, Dovor-street. 


THE REV. ROBERT MONTGOMERY’ 8 NEW VOLUME. 
Just published, pues. 7. 6d., inscribed by ee permission to 
ost Gracious Maj 
TPHE CHRISTIAN LIFE. x Manual of Sacred 
Verse. By ROBERT ONTOOMERT.. Lay 
Also, shortly will be published, p: 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE. ‘DEITY. 
Fwentey -fifth edition, with Illustrations by Corbould. 
‘Arthur Hall & Co. 25, vaternester to 


This day, in foolscap 8vo. lOUNT NT 
"i 





Adverti: 
1 Quarto Poriodicals 
Chamb P. 





ster-row ; and all Book- 














oth, f 
HRIST ON THE MO a Practical 
Exposition of the 5th, 6th, and 7th Chapters of the Gospel 
according to Matthew. 
By the Rev. JAMES GARDNER, A.M. M.D. 
Author of *Memoirs of Christian Females,’ &. 
ull of most valuable practical matter ; adapted, with great 
force and arenes, Ly. 7 states of mind and varieties of 
rience.” 
cbdinburgh : Bell & Braafute. Li London: Hamilton, Adams & 
Co.; and James Nisbet & 


= —_ REV. 





ROBERT ANDERSON. 
ce 68, the 5th edition of 
PRacticaL RELIGION exemplified by 
ETTERS a PASSAGES from the LIFE of the pw J 
Rev. ig il DERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity 


Chapel, Brighto: 
¢ Hon. Mrs. ANDERSO 
Rivingtons, iby the Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, BY THE BISHOP OF 
Ems nese 03 AND ARCHDEACON nel 
ready, handsomely printed, in 4to. p: 
HE. FOUR GOSPELS: with. “AN ‘NOTA. 
TIONS by the Right Rev. JOHN LONSDALE 
Sion « : eld, and the Ven. WILLIAM HALE HALE 
M.A., Archdeacon of London. 
Fe me any St. Paul’s Churchyard. and Waterloo-place. 


NEW VOLUME OF PLAIN SERMONS. 

Now ready, in 8vo, price 68. 6d. the Tenth and Concluding 
eM of 
LAIN MONS. 
Pate CONTRIBUTORS to the ‘ TRACTS for the TIMES.’ 

ries, now complete in Ten Volumes, contains 347 original 
A EE length, * written in simple yo Py "pont oe 
an earnest and impressive style Srming & copious 
el Theol , in accordance with the Doctrines of the 

ingen Volume contains a general Index of harsh 

rf s king DL of the Sermons adapted to She various Seasons of the 
an 


Rivingtons, St. Paal’s 's Ra my and Waterloo-place ; 
Any of the FORMER VOLUMES, price 6s. 6d. 














Now ready, uniform with by ah Imperial Histories of England 


Prine, + : yee ly boul. price 78. 6d. 
'd Edition of Part I. of 6, N copies, 


[HED TiISTORY of IRELAND, from the 


t Period of the Irish Annals 134 the Present Time. 


MR. OAKELEY'S, NEW VOLUME. 


PRACTICAL SERMONS, ‘preached » 1847 
and 1848, as the Rev. FREDERICK OAKEL 
0a, 6d. yee or by post lls, 6d. 
= “James B urns, 17, ~~ 





By THOMAS WW RIGHT, Esq. M.A. F.S c., Cor 
Member of the National Institute of france, Honorary ad 
of the Royal Society of Literature, &c., Author of ‘ England under 
the House of Hanover, *The Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
and other works illustrative of English History. Each Division 
embellished with 6 on steel Engravings, and each Part 
1, from Original Drawings, by H. Wargen, Esq. President of t the 
on, —~ ¢ ee bentie? history of Ireland.” 
- ood and authentic 0! 
. Dublin Evening Packet. 
“ Mr. Wright's style is succinct and pleasing.”—Dublin « {dvocate. 
“ Should be in the possession of every man of | > 7 
rick Chronicle, 
London: J. & F. Tallis, 100, St. John-street ; and all Booksellers. 


are ANGLO-SAXON MAP. 
published, in royal 8vo. 28. 6d. 

{Pe ANG LO-SA XON; being a Prospectus of a 
new Quarterly ae intend to be devoted to mat- 
ters of general interest he “ Anglo-Saxon Race” in all parts of 
the earth. This Prospectus contains a Ma <a of the World, coloured, 
so as to distinguish every spot on the eart! "s surface in which the 

Anglo-Saxon genius is dominant ; an Anglo-Saxon Kalendar, an 

ress, &c. 
Messrs. Longman & Co. Paternoster-row, London. 


THE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCIX, and No. LXXXIV. 
for JANUARY, 1549. ceaietaie 


1. LIFE OF CHANNING 

2. LIFE AND WORKS OF KEAT 

3. DISTRESSED } NEEDLEWOMEN & PRISON LABOUR. 

4. ANCIENT EGYPT, 

5. THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 

6. MUSIC. 

7. SEA SERPENTS. 

& LESSONS OF REVOLUTIONS. 

OBITUARY NOTICE, 

Vorlesungen iiber alte Geschichte — Gespriache mit Goethe — 
Mémoires d'Outre Tombe—Die Gegenwarte—Friedrich Creuzer. 

Life of Scott — Life of Collins — Final Memorials of Charles 








Lamb-— Letters of Rusticus—Leigh Hunt’s Town—Gray’s Lectures | 


on Money, &c. &c. 
George Luxford, 2, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
Published by 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
EPitomMe of ALISON’S HISTORY 
4 


of EUROPE. For the use of Schools and Young Persons. 
ane Seven Edition. In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bound 
clot. 


I. 
UESTIONS on the EPITOME of ALISON’S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. (Un a few days. 


111, 
TLAS to the EPITOME of ALISON’S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. Containing 11 coloured Maps, in 
crown 4to. price 73 





in 


Iv. 
FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 
On the Ist of March will be published, Part I. of a 4to. pation < of 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATUR 
PHENOMENA. Betnesd }_— 4 the ofttion fa ne 
folio. For the use of Colleges, A es, and F 
@ By “ mpeg tae Keir JouNSTON, ee ik. ‘G. SF. -G.8. 
eographer ai nburgh in Ordinary er est; onorary 
ember of the Geographical Society, Be lin, 
*,* Specimens of the Maps and Letter-press will shortly be 
issued to all Booksellers, and may be had on application to the 
Publishers, in London or = h. 


XTRACTS FROM. GREEK AUTHORS. 
4 With Notes and a Vocabulary. By Sir DANIEL K.SAND- 
FORD, Professor of Greek in the University of Gl nenow, A new 
edition, carefully revised. Un afew day 


y the m.. Aut 


ULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC and 
ATTIC GREEK. To which is sdded, a SHORT SYSTEM 
of GREEK PROSODY. A new — in 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 


omnes Autho: 
NTRO puct iON to the WRITING of 
GREEK. For the use of the Junior Greek Classes in the 
University of Glasgow. A new edition, in 12mo. 6s, 6d. bound, 


Vill. 
ATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- | 


MISTRY and GEOLOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 
M.A. F.R.SS.L. & E. &. &c., Honorary Member of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and Author of ‘ Lectures on 
rs gam Chemistry aud Geology, &c. A new edition, entirely 
re 





MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


A ROMANCE OF PENDLE FOREST. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


** *The Lancashire Witches’ is a story of great interest. The personages who figure in it are true to their position, 
and to our preconceived notion of them; and much skill and versatility are exhibited in their delineation. Let us add, 


that the local descriptions, which are numerous and various, are all most admirable. 


In fact, Mr. Ainsworth in this 


romance has made an excellent use of much profound and curious knowledge, both of the time and of the scene in which 


the action is laid.” — Examiner. 

» - 2 .——~—— —~y os ; 
mantic. In gorgeous th of colourin: 

are almost unrivalled. Th ¥ 


styled the Salvator Rosa of novelists. He delights in the thrilling—the terrible—the wildly 
in vivid reality of portraiture, in enthralling interest, Mr. Ainsworth’s romances 
e Lancashire Witches’ excites a powerful and undiminished interest throughout.”—Sun, 


Hengy Coizury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now AGE, New Edition for 1849, thoroughly revised, 
PEERAG BARON NETAGE, KN IGHTAGE, 


&c. for 1849 (Ninth Yea 
By ARLES R. DOD, Esq. 
Author of * Pte Parliamen Companion. &e. 
Feap. 8vo. hendeomely bound in cloth gilt. t, price 10s. 6d, 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


THE PEERAGE. 
r% ready, with the Arms bound and gilt, 
LODGE’ PEERA 


M® RoE a 
BARONETAGE for 1849. 


CoRRECTED THROUGHOUT TO THE PRESENT DATE FROM THE Pry 
SONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, UNDER THE ESPECIY 
aneesaes ae or tage hoa ogi AND to ALBERT _ 

“It is gratifying that t + ould possess ‘so splen id 
po as this of its highest classes. It is at once beaut 

phy, correct in detail, and elegant in binding ; in fact, itiy 

in all respects a royal book, as the ouly werk of its kind ever dip 
nified by the royal ne | should To insure its accu 
the whole is kept constantly in type, so that every change whi 
occurs ea ap the year is recorded in its proper place, 
line _neing also submitted to the revision Dot the noble familiot 





dese For all the ipeceens ¢ of information, therefore, on such #- 


subiects Mr. Lod onity 
WwW. ae aut ori 
Bin Ytley ey, Conduit-street. 


~ USEFUL soness ATLASES. 

The attention of Teachers is ,ompecially called to the followi 
Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, cor rroeinens, 
neatness of execution, to surpass, while ile in prices they mud 
ows aa similar publications. —The whole of the > ieee har 

carefully revised and Yt to the present time, by 
x PETERMANN, Esa., F.R.G 


rice 12s. coloured, half-bound, 
OW ER'S SCHOOL’ ATLAS of "MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing 36 Maps, and a copious Cm 
sulting wae” 


e is, of course, and must 
ee 


be, the 











rice 78. 6d. coloured, half-bound, roan, 
OWER: S MINOR ATLAS; containing 2I 

Maps. Selected as giving the best general View of the Un 
verse. With an extensive Index. 


Price 5s. coloured, and aeeees roan; and 48. plain, and 


Dower’ S SHORT ATLAS; containing 
ies of sore. calculated for the use of Younger Pupil, 
with a Consulting Index. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 





ready, price 6s. Division L1. 
DESCRIPTIN E "ATLAS of ASTRONOMY 
and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
With Descriptive he Gallery 0 by the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, 
M.A., Author of the* Gal = Coen =. 
is Division 3 Physical, and 14 Pole 
tical Maps ; with 32 pages a ‘Letter- ress. The Maps constructed 
and revised by A. Petermann, +" RR. 
The Work will be completed in pour Divisions; also in Twenty 
four —— Parts, price 1a. each. 
London : Wm. 38. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


UNIFORM WITH MILNER’S ‘GALLERY OF NATURE’ 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. |x pede 2s. goth. ee Plates, and 3is. 


UVIER’S ANIMAL “KINGDOM. Translated 

7 by Messrs. BLYTH, WESTWOOD, MUDIE, and JOHI- 

ON. A new edition 5 , with aaaitiens by Dr. CARPENTER api 

Me WEST WOOD. by very Engravings 

Wood, and 34 Pubings on Stee 

This Work forms a com “ys and valuable History of Animatel 

Nature, embracing the whole of Cuvier’s celebrated Work, wit 
much additional information by the Editors. 

ndon: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 1 Fuinece sires Bank, London. 
PITAL, ONE MILLION. 

This Institution is psatel by a Special Act of Parliameni 
(4th Vict. cap. [X.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits 
= Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and 

resent greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
Dffered to the Public, 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and cor 
tinually d from the Premiums on ~4 
wards oe 7,000 Policies. affords complete Security to the Ass 
whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enal 
me Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as will 
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Major-Gen 
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Lieut.-Colo 
Major-Gen. 


nother with 
A Bonus, a 
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50, Rege 


Annual 
Claims pa 


seen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied at. d exter i 


ae @ Tables which have been ere with great care and labour, 
expressly for the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





NEW LIFE TABLES. 


HE ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
iondon. ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lam, 


in the transaction of life business, iow directed the constructivt 
of various tables in additi - - ose they had previously in us. 
H NON-PARTICIPATING on Reduced Rates {—. 
X Tables on INCREASI NG sad DECREASING 
a LIMITED Nu _— of hanes Payments 


ENT ASSU BR. 
recharged. The may proceed to 
= of Europe without extra premium. The lives of = 
raten A Officers, not in actual service, are taken at 
A commission to solicitors and agents bringing Dusinesi 


rl yey tet yt ge tt 
th ‘ons catio: orw it, or may be obtain 
oyat a parthol ho! fomew- lave) London ; fat at the Office d 
din 
I 





their varie’ 


af are made, up to their value, without legal expense to 
rrower. 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at Sas usual rate 
The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances Abroad @ 


reasonable terms, 
A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
F, A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
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- SOCIETY, 


TNION ASSURANCE 
FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
Sahil and Baker-street, London ; ¢ Rollege-green, Dublin ; and 
Es lanade, Hambi = 
ituted a.p. 
WILLIA 1 NOTTIDGE, in Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CH XRRINGTON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
LIFE.—By the plan of the Union Society the profits are caleu- 
ted upon the sum insured, and not upon the” amount of pre- 
jums paid, thus giving a most important advantage to young 
fume ile: ages ; and for advanced lives the tables of the Union 
r the immediate benefit of lower rates of premium. new 
rances participate. The premiums are also much reduced on 
surances effected without profits. 
Detailed prospectuses of the extended system of Life Insurance 
one case reuniting payment of only two-thirds of the premium) 
Ay be vrauted on the policies of this off 
ranted on the policies o nO office. 
° THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
The system of returning Profits on Fire Insurances was adopted 
t the foundation of the Union Society in the year 17 
*,* Agents desired in places where none are at present appointed. 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 


HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any descrip- 
involving the contingency of human life. 





— — Hamber, E 
Atkinso: omas Ham ~y sq. 
= Wm. Beauelerk, Esq. John Lodge, Esc 
win, Esq. 8. F.S.A. Cf merece Uihendt Montressor. 


jon. William Vig George Alfred Walker, Esq. 

tain Twisleton Graves. 
Th he public are invited to examine for themselves the advantages 
ined for assurers by the plan on which policies are granted by 
is office. Apply to 





CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 

17, New Bridge-street. Blackfriars. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THE ROYAL 
‘AVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 


Directors, 
Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K.1L. R.E. Chairman, 


















































y y 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(West-End Branch).—The Directors give notice, that for the 
convenience of residents at the West End of the town, and of the 
—. they have, in addition to their City E: eer No. 39, 
Throgmorton-street, OPENED a BRANCH OFFICE at No. 14, 
Pall Mall, where a Board and Medical Ofioses attend daily for 
effecting assurances. They have, besides the non-bonus, or low 
premium tables, adupted rates of assurance ky ted assurers will 
share in the profits to the extent of 80 per ce 
E BATES. Resident Director. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
yw 
agers. 
Charles pos = Chairman. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
| Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


s 

Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 
| Brice Pearse, E 

| Ch arles Kictiard rae Esq. 





Charles Boulton, E 

Hon. P. Pleydell De uste, 
Harry Chester, Esq. 

Samuel Pepys Cockerell heme 
Raikes Currie, Esq. } 

John [pay Ya 
Russell Ellice, Esq. 

oe Bell Ford, "ma 

Villiam Franks, 

Willian R. aie, Esq. 
Capt. H. G. —; e R. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. mit 

The Managers beg to teers the pais that the. Holders ‘of 
Policies effected with this Society are e to participate in t. 

profits according to the Conditions contai ed i n their Pamphlet of 

ates, which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

~ The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are lower 
than those of many of the old established Offices. 

A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Additions then made to the Policies were on an average Of the dif- 
Serent Ages One per Cext, per Annum on the Sum insured, or 29 per | 
Cent. on the Premiums received, from the period when the Policy 
— became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 

ociety. 


JOCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 14, | 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars.—Established a.p. 1806, 
Invested Capital upwards of THREE MILLIONS. 

Realized Profits for the seven years ending 20th August, 1847, | 

624.2611. 15. 9d., out of which 603.2881, 15s, 2d. has been divided. 

The following are examples of the additions made to Policies 

which have become claims subsequent to the 20th August, 1847, and 


































































































| —_ ling, which must he ¢ seen and worn to be appreciated 


CURIOSITIES, ARTICLES OF VIRTi, PAINTINGS, &c. 
ESSRS. TOWN & EMANUEL, 102, New 
Bond-street, return thanks to the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public for the thirty years’ patronage conferred on their Establish: 
ment, and_ beg to state that in consequence of the continued il 
health of Mr. EMANU EL they are retiring from Business, and 
have come to the determination to sell off the whole of their valu- 
able and unique Stock, consisting of Curiosities, rare old Dresden, 
Sévre, and Oriental China, rich Damask Silks, Paintings, and arti- 
cles of Virta of every denomination, together’ with their magnifi- 
cent Stock of Buhl and Kaisner Furniture, Marbles, &., &c., a 
some very fine lots from Stowe ; a, ¥ . whole, the most 
extensive collection in Euro ope. Me: E. beg to announce 
that they have made a VERY GRE AT REDUC TION in the price 
¢ every article, and for the convenience of those who may honour 
hem vie a visit, the PRICE OF EACH OBJECT will he marked 
IN PLA FIGURES. The Sale will commence on TU ESDAY 
the - ae | their Spacious Show Rooms, Nv. 103, New Bond- 
stree! 


, 7. 
"THE NICOLL, Regent-street and Cornhill. — 
The NICOLL.—This is the trade mark and distinctive title 
orn to a Patented Paletot, or Winter Coat, which, though — as 
a warm winter covering, can at the same time be cony erted into a 
light Walking Paletot, by simply detaching a wadded ate ay 
and which can be again as easily attached at the pleasure of the 
wearer, who in both cases will maintain an unaltered and most 
gentlemanly appearance. 

The material corresponds in durability and excellence with that 
of the celebrated Registered Paletot (6 & 7 Vict., eap. 65.) of Llama 
aoe the Patentees of the Nicoll being ‘the proprietors and sole 

ators of both garments, the same moderate prices existing in 
poe n, and they continue to be honoured — the patronage of their 
Royal Highnesses Prince Albert. ce Geo songe of Cambridge, 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and all a distinguished in rank and fashion, the Court, 
the’ Fulstt.s e Bar. 

RAIL AY ORAY ELLERS Soe great convenience in 
ed Pooket Protector, which effectually preserves from loss the rail- 

ticket, loose cash, &c., besides a peculiar comfort for might tra- 
ere 
are agents for the sale of the above patented articles of dress in all 
— principal towns throughout the United Kingdom and the Colo- 
es, keeping an assortment ready for inspection. But any gentle- 
~e residing where there is no agent, can promptly receive the 
Nicoll, &c., by inclosing (accompanied by a money order) the number 
of inches, or two pieces of —— se bs his measurement 
| around the chest and waist, icoll, 114, 116, 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London, — 


CANDLES. 

AVIES'S CANDLES, 53d. and 6d. per Ib. 
Waxed Wick Moulds, 7d,; Composite, 8)d., 10d., and 104« 

Wax Candles, 18. ; German Wax, 1s, 2d.; Fine Wax, 18. 5d.; 
Transparent Wax, 1s. $¢.; Best Wax, 2s. 1d.; Sperm Candles, 
1s. 6d. and 1s. 7d. ; Metallic, 74d. and %d. Mottled Soap, 608, an 
648. per 1121b. ; Yellow, 488., 518, and 60s.; Windsor Soap, le. 4d. 
per packet ; Brown W indsor, 1s. 9d. ; Rose, 28.; Almond, 28. 6d, 
Ss ealing Wax, “0. Gd, per Ib. Sperm Oil, 7 . 6d, per gallon; LY 
3d. ; ;. Argand, or Vegetable. 4s. 6d. For Cash at 
Davies's old ‘established Warehouse, 63, St. Martin’ s-lane. 


ME STCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
4 POW DER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest eaamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar aud all im purities, 
produces that beautiful white appearance so much to be desi 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath: 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders thet have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption.— Wholesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.'s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
28. per box. Caution. The censine powder will have the Royal. 
Arms, combined with those of H. II. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature Ft address of the firm, thus, 
“ Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 8, Oxford-street.” 


7 r 

Kor PURIFYING THE 

STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. — 
FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and Cli A MOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these well known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh, 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous affections, and all 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too sedentar: 
a life, or other causes. By the diligent use of this purifying medi- 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, fecble- 
ness, and all the deplorable symptoms of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and a hye — to the feeble and afflicted by its 
restorative property Price 2s. 9¢., 48. 6d., lle., and 228. each. 
Prepared only Ww. A. Ffrench, Practical "Chemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two hexe west of Chancery-lane).—The 11s. and 2s. sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of Eng 
Agents— Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Janna: 68, Cornhill. 


wat ATCHES and their Management.— A. B. 

AVORY & SONS have published a Pamphlet describing 
the I ns of the various Watches in use at the present time 
and explaining the advantages of each, with Lists of Prices. It is 
intended to give the information which should be obtained pre- 
vious to the purchase of an article, the princi characteristics of 
which should be accuracy and durability. It also contains remarks 
on the proper management of a watch the wearer. It may be 
had gratis, on application Lanserey 4 or by post.—A. B. Savory & 
Sons, 9, Cornhill, London, o te the Bank. 


A STHMA,. — po a TESTI- 
MONIAL in favour of 
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BLOOD AND 











important 


Fro pop 3 Mr. W. J. Cooper,surgeon, Canterbury. Dated Medical- 
hall, J 1, 1847. “ Gentlemen,—Having heard your Wafers very 
highly 


8 yt of by persons who have taken them with decided 
benefit, T have recommended them in coveres cases of confirmed 
asthma, and their good effi been we A: eee L 
= ‘resqeanene them in all obstinate cases. Cooper, 


“To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are taveluahie 
for clearing and mrengonins a voice. he. ey have a most 
pleasant taste. Price 1 , 28. 9d., and 1s. 

Agents—Da Silva ‘© .~ jm Bride- lane, 
Sold. by all Medicine Venders. 


DREADFUL ENLARGEMENT of the 
KNEE CURED by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILI&.—Abraham Banks, an elderly man. Ivins near the Dry 
Creek, South Australia, had such a painfi on and enla: 

ment of the knee that he despaired of ever > the use of is 
limb, the numerous remedies that he made trial of failing to 


Picctstreet, London. 








banish or even to mitigate the disease. In this suffering condition 
he was advised to try Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and ne cam. 


ry 
menced a regular care: ‘Phe Ader of them which in a short time 
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of o 25th March, eo 
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oe es ne Sees ieee many satens ee Bold by al Dr 
gists, and at ity, Holloway’s Establishment, 244 i Drag 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE CONCLUSION OF KINC ARTHUR. sthegonren 


for the Con 

By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, and other ¢ 

AvtTHor or ‘THE New Tiwoys.’ 17 ING’S 

«¢The Poem of ‘ King Arthur’ is likely to win the admiration of all who have poetical feeling and knowledge. It takes up a great subject, evolving its national interest.” —Examing, UST att 

“* The great national subject of ‘ King Arthur,’ which Milton for a long time hesitated whether he should not choose in preference to that of the ‘ Fallof Man,’ has been at last if jiver, on M 
+our own day treated in a way which we think will place ‘ King Arthur’ among the most remarkable works of genius.”—Morning Post. wetory Lect 





ommence on 
eontinued ¢ 
Jan. 4, 1549. 


THE CASTLEREAGH LETTERS MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
AND DESPATCHES. SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, & 





VOiS, IIL. and IV. ; concluding the IRISH REBELLION and THE UNION. MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY at the COURTS of DRESDEN, COPENHAGEN, ani Jf persons w 
282. bound. (Just ready.) VIENNA, from 176) to 1793. om obtain 
bef ‘k of the highest and most universal interest.”—Morning Chronicle. p NG LECTU! 
° The most valuable contribution to modern history that we know of.”— Morning Herald. Edited by Mrs. GILuespre SMYTH. lowing Subj 
2 vols. post Svo. “(Just ready.) U BLIC HE 
HEMIS 
VOL. IV. OF PEPYS’S DIARY sATURAL I 





A AL, 
PHYSICAL ¢ 
S. 


AND CORRESPONDENCE. A NEW SYSTEM OF GEOLOGY. 









Three. even’ 
Edited by Lorp Braysrooke. By the Very Rev. Wii1am Cocksury, D.D., Dean of York, PBicnscre. | 
New Edition, with the Omitted Passages Restored Dedicated to Professor Sedgwick. (Just ready.) neepted. 


N.B.—One more Volume will complete this iateresting Work. Frrs.—For | 
ch Course, 1 
An Introduc 


ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY, ADVENTURES IN BORNEO. ridag, Feb. 2 








‘allege, Londc 

AND EPISODES IN ANCESTRAL STORY. Dedicated to His Excellency SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B., Governor of Labuan and Rajah o i card. es 
arawak. o Boies 

By J. Bernarp Burke, Esq. 1 vol. 73. 6d, bound, eS ae 


Author of ‘ The Landed Gentry,’ * The Peerage, &e. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


“ These stories, with all the reality of established fact, read with as much spirit as the tales of CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS I ats 


‘Boccaccio, and are as full of strange matter for reflection and amazement. Mr. Burke has here given 





: tage : a p SOPH 
us the most curious incidents, the most stirring tales, and the most remarkable circumstances con- TN . HILOS 

-nected with the histories, public and private, of our noble houses and aristocratic families, and has OF HIS ow N TIM E. V4 Eo 
put them into a shape which will preserve them in the library, and render them the favourite study Translated from the French. Part III. Price 2s. Gd. WW. GUI 


of those who are interested in the romance of real life.”"— Britannia. a er es 5 C c m 
“ Chateaubriand’s history of his own times becomes a classic as soon as published.... We need 
say that it will be an invaluable acquisition to every collection, small or large.”—Britannia. 





LIVES OF THE QUEENS : 
CF SGLAnD. SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK. baocihere 


By Aanes SrricKLAND. uineas for t! 
















T ~ r 
. : ; s *THE OLD JUDGE; or, LIFE IN A COLONY,’ heatre Lectu 
Complete in 12 vols. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each, bound. Sect, Qa tend. A Syllabus « 

“This remarkable, this truly great historical work, is now brought to aconclusion. Miss Strick. | VER ae Some : tion. 
land has given a most valuable contribution to the history of England, and we have no hesitation in | * These volumes are full of the Clockmaker’s shrewdness and quaint comicalities.”— Examine, ‘HE SH 
affirming that no one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the history of the country who “ Keplete with the same sarcastic spirit, and that piquant and humorous delineation of chara { . - 
has not studied her * Lives of the Queens of England.’”—Morning Herald. | which rendered the conversations of Sam Slick the Clockmaker so entertaining.”"—Morning Herali e oe tne : 
nade for e 
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THE NEW NOVELS BY DISTINCUISHED WRITERS. ree. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


nnn 


LUCILLE BELMONT. 


3 vols. 















OYAI 
CIREN 
hence on SA’ 
iW, a8 before 
attend for E 
Those perso1 
re requested 
p Papers a. 


** A new star has made its appearance in the heaven of invention. The reader of ‘ Lucille Belmont’ will rise from the perusal delighted with an eloquent history of human feeling 
Muman sufferings, and human weaknesses, charmingly epitomized in a most romantic tale of love. The novel abounds, too, in graphic descriptions of high and official society, i 
vigorous sketches of distinguished statesmen, and in life-like portraits of eminent persons in the world of fashion, politics, and literary eminence, whom our readers would recon 
at first sight. With regard to the question of the authorship of ‘Lucille Belmont,’ we are certain that the writer is a man of extensive political and diplomatic knowledge, and 
exalted station.”—Dorning Post. 


London Offi: 
jh OYAI 








President 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN. THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. ROCKINGHAM; Fic 
2 a... 4 Srconp Epition. 3 vols. Or, THE YOUNGER BROTHER. & Prinet 
di “Thi i lev i i S vols, (Just ready. —- 
Translated from the Unpublished Swedish Original, by —_| ponsoudyr It cannot fail to place the authoress in the Arse rauk of ss was 
MA HOWITT. female novelists.”— Britannia, Agricul 

1 vol, 108, 6d. bound. 


ee OWEN TUDOR, [| 
THE DIAMOND AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. " ___ Veterin: 
AND THE PEARL. MILDRED VERNON. Surveying a 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ WHITEFRIARS,’ ‘CESAR BORGL 
By Mrs. GORE. 3 yols. Seconp Epitioyx, with a New Prerace. 3 yols. &e. 3yvols. (Just ready.) 
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MORDAUNT HALL; OR, A SEPTEMBER NICHT. br Tine co 

By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘ANGELA, &c. 3 vols. eee 

ible, in 
practi 





Also just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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